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THE PLAYBOY PHILOSOPHY 

An Introduction 


Sixty-three years ago my dad published the 
first issue of PLAYBOY with $6,000 he’d begged 
and borrowed from anyone who would stand 
still long enough to listen to his new idea for a 
magazine. Over the years, PLAYBOY evolved 
into something much larger than he could 
ever have expected, and the Rabbit became 
a sort of Rorschach test of people’s attitudes 
toward sex. Fans and detractors alike debated 
what the brand stood for and what the logo 
represented: What you saw in that Rabbit said 
more about you than about anything else. 

Underneath the brand’s pop culture 
elements, which most frequently floated to 
the surface of newsworthy over everything 
else, it was clear my dad’s aim when 
launching -PLAYBOY was to promote a 
healthy conversation about sex while also 
encouraging dialogue on social, philosophical 
and religious opinions. The idea behind the 
magazine was that while these topics were 
popular in people’s minds, they were almost 
never spoken about in public or discussed over 
dinner or drinks at cocktail parties around the 
country, as they should have been. 

Nonetheless, many misinterpreted that 
message or missed it entirely, choosing instead 
to focus on the magazine’s unapologetic 
portrayal of nudity and its revolutionary 
approach to sex, including conversations 
about the act itself. And this is the ultimate 
irony, given that sex is figuratively the big 
bang behind your existence, my existence, all 
of conscious existence and civilization itself. 
To clear up any confusion, my dad began 
writing The Playboy Philosophy nearly 10 
years after the magazine was first published in 
1953 and authored more than 20 installments 
throughout the 1960s. The goal was, as he 
explained it: 

“While we’ve been conscious of the 
virtues in seeing ourselves as others see 
us, we’ve also felt the image is occasionally 
distorted; having listened patiently for so long 
a time to what others have decided Playboy 
represents and stands for, we’ve decided— 
on this ninth anniversary—to state our own 
editorial credo here, and offer a few personal 
observations on our present-day -society and 
Playboy’s part in it—an effort we hope to 
make interesting to friends and critics alike.” 

And although I’m picking up the pen 
where my dad left off with The Playboy 
Philosophy and he and I have a tremendous 
amount in common, we also have vast 
differences of opinion—which I suspect I’ll 
find as I continue writing these installments 
to set the record straight on who we are today. 
But one thing is clear that both my dad and 



by COOPER HEFNER 

I understand at its simplest form, and that is 
what Playboy and the United States strive to 
represent in their greatest forms: freedom. 

• • • 

Many likely assume 1 jumped into the 
business because of a fascination with the 
parties frequently associated with Playboy, the 
opportunity to drink with interesting people 
from all walks of life and the gift of enjoying 
great adventures. Although I’ve been given a 
front-row seat to many amazing experiences 
throughout my life, my true interest and 
passion have always been for what many 
would label the “boring stuff” but that I see as 
the most important stuff, namely the brand’s 
tradition of tenaciously advocating for civil 
liberties and freedom of expression. 

In the 1950s, the brand fought against 
McCarthyism with the decision to publish 
American writers, artists and others who 
had been blacklisted by the U.S. government. 
In the 1960s, the company unapologetically 
promoted a racially integrated lifestyle in its 
clubs, in its publication and on its national 
television shows when few others were willing 
to do so. Throughout the 1960s and onward, 
PLAYBOY published cartoons and stories that 
challenged social norms, as well as advocated 
for the LGBTQ community when -society had 
abandoned or, worse, aggressively gone on 
the attack against it. 

Although it is a blessing to be able to 
continue something my father wrote with such 
conviction, my real motivation for bringing 
these installments back to life is my belief 
that we have entered a time when history is 
beginning to repeat itself. And I’ll be the first 
to identify the irony in that as I pen this first 
installment of the new Playboy Philosophy. 

I proudly write of these collective 
accomplishments as I identify that together 


we elected our first mixed-race president, 
we took gay rights to the Supreme Court 
and witnessed it rule in favor of same-sex 
marriage, we began walking down the road 
to marijuana legalization, and we watched the 
first woman become a major political party’s 
nominee for president. Those were just a few 
of the cultural wins we’ve relished. But after so 
much progress, our hard-won victories are in 
peril. Just as the social and political pendulum 
had swung in liberals’ favor, as history has 
shown time after time, the pendulum swings 
back. 

The United States saw similar trends 
in the 1960s and 1970s when people began 
to adopt a more freethinking “let’s allow the 
individual to decide what he or she wants 
to do in his or her life” mantra. It was a 
shift of consciousness of sorts. Following 
this, the 1980s brought the AIDS crisis and 
a new version of the age-old fight between 
communism and capitalism, both of which 
scared millions. The pendulum swung back 
toward the conservative tradition, which lasted 
through both Democratic and Republican 
presidents. Rove, Rumsfeld, Cheney and Bush 
left the White House and Obama stepped in, 
still appealing to conservative constituents by 
stating he did not support a number of liberal 
policies, like gay marriage. But what followed 
was an embrace of 21st century democratic 
liberalism as new generations became more 
adept than previous ones at voicing their 
desire for more tolerance and more freedom. 

But now we’re swinging back to tradition, 
and it is by no means a tradition that truly 
embraces individualism. At this point in 
history, the most vital intellectual discussion 
we can have is how to create a society that’s 
as free as possible without ignoring the social 
and economic implications of our policy 
decisions. We need to identify who our allies 
are at a time when, on the liberal side, a 
culture of political correctness discourages 
debate that may hurt people’s feelings and, 
on the conservative side, politicians seem 
comfortable jeopardizing the rights of specific 
groups in the belief that it will “make America 
great again.” 

So let this stand as an introduction and 
a declaration that, regardless of our sexual 
orientation or political point of view, what 
we’re seeing in society has happened before 
and that we all agree an attack on Muslim 
Americans, on women’s healthcare rights, 
on the LGBTQ community or on the First 
Amendment is in fact an attack on all our 
rights. And we should be ready to defend those 
rights at all costs on the intellectual battlefield. 


photography by CHAPMAN BAEHLER 
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THE GIRLFRIEND WATCHES 
WAV TOO MUCH PORN. 



Q My girlfriend and I moved in 
®together recently, and it's a new 
% experience for both of us. It's been 
a bit of a roller coaster, to be honest. Were 
learning more things about each other that 
we never knew before, and while some of 
them are pretty benign and even funny (I 
find her need to have at least one book out 
on the living room table at any given time — 
cute), others are...a little worrying. 

My girlfriend (lets call her Tina) watches 
porn every freaking day. She watches porn 
the way most people watch their favorite TV 
shows—she waits for new “ episodes" to come 
out. That's way too much porn. 

We haven't really talked about it, since I 
discovered it by accident. I caught a glimpse 
of it on her phone once, and then I noticed 
that she locks herself in the bathroom for 
something like two hours around the same 
time each day. I used to think she was just 
taking really long baths but now...I really 
don't know. 

It hasn't affected our sex life (which is 
fine) yet. But I'm worried that it will. I've read 
about porn addiction, and I'm afraid there's 
a very real chance Tina could have it. She 
hasn't told me she likes watching porn—I 
find that suspicious. Am I overthinking this? 

A Let’s get one thing out of the way 
first—porn addiction is, in fact, a 
^Pvery serious concern. It’s ruined lives 
and relationships. Folks have used it as a convenient 


way to avoid dealing with real-world issues. It really 
is something people should worry about. 

But I don’t think your girlfriend has a porn 
addiction. As you said, it hasn’t really affected your 
sex life and it looks like your relationship is working 
out since you moved in with each other. People who 
are truly addicted would have stopped wanting to 
have sex with their partners, going so far as finding 
ways to avoid it and their loved ones in favor of solo 
adventures. So far, it looks like Tina has exhibited 
none of those behaviors. 

Now let’s address the points that seem to 
alarm you: your worry that porn might affect 
your sex life in the future, and the fact that your 
girlfriend hasn’t talked to you about her porn habit. 

I’ll start with the second point—your girl¬ 
friend probably hasn’t talked to you about it be¬ 
cause she’s afraid you’d feel exactly the way you’re 
feeling now. A lot of people think porn is a third par¬ 
ty in a relationship instead of see¬ 
ing it for what it actually is: fantasy. 

So when someone likes watching 
porn, they often hesitate to share 
that fact with their partners. 

And it’s actually worse for 
women. There’s this double standard where it’s 
fine for guys to watch porn regularly, but gals who 
do it are considered “dirty.” 

Take a moment to think about what you said 
about her daily viewing—“It’s way too much porn”. 
Now look at a guy friend and imagine him watching 
porn every day. Chances are, you’ll think of it as “a 
lot” but not “way too much.” Tina knows watching 
porn as a woman invites judgement and I’m willing 
to bet she’s afraid of getting that from you. 

In other words, she’s just as worried as you 
are about the porn (but in a different way). 


Now let’s get back to the first point—you’re 
worried it’ll affect your sex life in the future. I’m 
not discounting the possibility of that happening 
because anything is possible, but I think you’re 
getting way ahead of yourself. 

Again, your girlfriend isn’t actually displaying 
signs of addiction. What I’m seeing based on your 
description is part of a “me-time” ritual. It has 
nothing to do with you or your relationship. This is 
all for her personal relaxation, and isn’t necessarily 
a sign of dissatisfaction with your sex life. I’d even 
go as far as saying that the porn probably augments 
it in your case, if she uses it to feel sexy. 

Ultimately, I don’t think this daily habit is 
something you should worry about. What I do think 
you should work on is building enough trust in each 
other to make the porn thing a non-issue. 

Among other things, I recommend trying to 
get past the idea of porn as personal competition 
and treating 
it as an op¬ 
portunity to 
make your sex 
life even bet¬ 
ter. Figure out 
which fantasies she’s interested in exploring (prob¬ 
ably things that involve costumes), and which ones 
she’d prefer to stay in the imagination (probably 
things that involve donkeys). You don’t even have to 
bring up her porn habit; just ask her what she fan¬ 
tasizes about, and let her bring up porn when she’s 
comfortable talking about it. 

Doing all this actually minimizes the risk 
of porn addiction. So in a nutshell: focus on the 
relationship, man, and you won’t have to worry 
about the porn. 


by ELEA ALMAZORA 
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BECOMING 

ATTRACTION 


An amorous gaze is 
enough to stop a man 
dead in his tracks. 
Armed with piercing 
eyes, a banging body, 
and a sexy European 
accent, Latvian 
Playmate Zane Helda 
will keep you glued 
to her every move. 
Resistance is futile. 
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JBL FLIP 4 SPEAKER 

We have heard way too many stories about electronic gadgets 
conking out after getting drenched in pool water or a nearby 
beverage. The JBL Flip 4 bluetooth speaker won’t be part of the 
casualty list as it is waterproof; it can be fully submerged for 
half an hour and it will still work fine. Furthermore, the speaker 
has a built-in microphone, which allows it to be a speakerphone 
add-on. It also features improved sound quality and longer 
battery fife, making the Flip 4 an ideal travel companion. 

(Paul Wenceslao) 
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AIRPODS CASE 

Water is the source of life and nourishment, 
until it gets acquainted with your iPhone. 
Consider your mobile device protected with 
the AirPods case, which makes your phone 
absolutely waterproof for 30 minutes. It 
comes with a built-in gasket that thoroughly 
seals the charging port. Gone are the days 
when you have to worry about getting thrown 
in the pool. (P.W.) 


BOSE QUIET 
COMFORT25 

The thing with fancy headphones 
is that it often takes a huge bite 
out of your coffers. Fortunately, 
this isn’t the case with the Bose 
QuietComfort25. Equipped with 
noise-cancelling tech, an extra- 
comfy design, and long-lasting 
battery life, it is more affordable 
and performs just as well as the 
other models on the market. 
(P.W.) 
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WONDER WOMAN 



Not to be outdone by Marvel, DC will release the remake of their 
own highly-anticipated franchise, Wonder Woman. Like her 
contemporaries, Wonder Woman, played by Gal Gadot, gets her own 
origin story as an Amazon princess who takes on the challenge of 
helping save the world. Gadot’s onscreen and off-screen appeal will 
surely entice newbies and hardcore fans alike. (T.R.) 


Perhaps rather fitting, what with the recent NASA discoveries 
and news of the possibility of life in Mars is the release of Alien: 
Covenant. The story follows the adventures of the crew of the 
spaceship Covenant as they discover that what they thought to be an 
uncharted planet is not uninhabited after all. Thus begins a thrilling 
escape for survival. (T.R.) 
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INJUSTICE 2 

NetherRealm Studios 

Platforms: Playstation 4, Xbox One, Android, IOS 

The sequel to the wildly popular Injustice: Gods Among Us has finally 
arrived. Once again, some of the world’s most popular superheroes 
- the likes of Superman, Batman, and Wonder Woman - are lodged 
in a battle royale of epic proportions for the control of Earth. Injustice 
2 features new heroes such as Braniac, Doctor Fate, and Grodd on 
top of the returning roster. Before this highly addictive game hits the 
shelves of video game stores, you might as well throw a despedida 
party. Your buddies are surely going to miss you. 

(Paul Wenceslao) 




OUTLAST 

Red Bareel 

Platforms: iOS, Android 

Fans of horror movies will scream, cry, and 
gnash their teeth as they guide protagonist 
Blake Fangermann through an eerie village 
filled with murderous cultists. Just like its pre¬ 
decessors Outlast and Outlast: Whistleblower , 
Outlast 2 is best played with the lights off, if you 
dare. (P.W.) 



THE SURGE 


Deck 14 Interactive 
Platforms: Playstation 4. Xbox 
One, PC 


^XBOXONE 


The Surge borrows elements from popular 
titles like Dark Souls and Rise of the Robots 
to churn out a pulse-pounding action game. 
Wearing a high-powered mobile suit, you are 
geared to lay the smack down on scores of min¬ 
ions and towering bosses. At your disposal is a 
wide selection of weaponry and a bad attitude, 
much to the dismay of your enemies. (P.W.) 
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THE SANDCASTLE EMPIRE 

Kayla Olson 
HarperTeen 

Eden has lost everything, including family and friends, 
every vestige of her past life gone like it was nothing more 
than a dream. The only thing she has is her willpower, 
because her life belongs to her captors. The only thing 
that keeps Eden going is the hope that she can escape the 
Wolfpack and live in Sanctuary Island where freedom still 
reigns. But as soon as she manages to escape, Sanctuary 
Island opens another door to new danger. 

(Nathaniel T. Dela Cruz) 





AFTERCARE 

INSTRUCTION 

Bonnie Pipkin 
Flatiron 

The almost-voyeuristic access and 
intimacy given by Pipkin to readers 
makes it possible for them to clearly 
understand and relate to Genesis’ 
journey towards discovering her 
true self and identity. The dramatic 
and emotional period while at the 
Planned Parenthood clinic was just 
the beginning of this rollercoaster 
phase in her life.. (NTDC) 



IF BIRDS 
FLY BACK 

Carlie Sorosoak 
HarperTeen 

Talk about the lines that connect 
us to each other, even with those 
we haven’t even met yet. Linny and 
Sebastian are from two different 
worlds, and their paths will cross 
because of one person they both 
hold dear: novelist and filmmaker 
Alvaro Elerrera. Both have 
questions, and they will get their 
answers soon. (NTDC) 
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PLAYING FAVORITE: 

ANG BANDANG SHIRLEY’S FAVORITE ALBUM LAUNCH 

by Pocks Raymundo 



Ang Bandang Shirley has always 
been notorious for anthems that 
were meant to poke emotions, ef¬ 
fectively juxtaposing upbeat melo¬ 
dies with heartwarming lyrics - all 
of which designed to tug on our 
obsession for romance and mo¬ 
ments of make-believe. A casual 
playthrough of their records comes 
with an outpour of feelings, as a 
surge of sentimental energy tran¬ 
scends from performer to listener, 
making us cry, dance, sing-along, 
and get lost in the moment. The 
band’s third album, Favorite , is 
certainly no exception. 

Launched on March 25, Favorite 
sports a more mature sound, better 
production value, and a boatload of 
canned emotions earnestly released 
through a string of LSS-inducing 
songs. Released under Wide Eyed 
Records, the album is a culmina¬ 
tion of Shirley’s best works in the 
last three years. And much to every¬ 
one’s delight, Favorite met, perhaps 
even exceeded, the high bar that the 
band set with their previous album, 

Fama naAng Drama. 

Guitarist, Ean Aguila explained, 

“We're more comfortable, more 
hands-on, and more experienced 
now." Shirley also credited new¬ 
comer, Enzo Zulueta’s bass-play¬ 
ing duties and notable contribu¬ 
tions for the production as well as collaborations with various pro¬ 
ducers and musicians such as Mikey Amistoso of Eiannah + Gabi, 
Paolo Arciga of The Strangeness, Nights of Rizal, and Modulogeek. 

The album launch, held at Blue Bay Walk, was in a way a bitter¬ 
sweet reunion of sorts among fans and friends. As the crowd wel¬ 
comed the album, they also bid goodbye to one of the band’s sing¬ 
ers, Selena Davis. It was her last live appearance, as she has decided 
to go on an indefinite hiatus to fulfill personal endeavors. “Of course 
it makes me sad. But right now, Fm just really happy for the album 
launch." Davis revealed. Shirley went on to perform a 3-set, 23-song 
repertoire. The first-two sets were dedicated to playing Favorite in its 
entirety. The third set triggered an all-out sobfest, playing all-time fa¬ 
vorites like Iyong , Nakauwi Na , Di Na Babalik , and Patintero/Habu- 
lan/Farong Kalye. 

As tears rolled down in the midst of the legendary “mushpit,” a re¬ 
alization leapt from a reverie: We may have taken Ang Bandang Shir¬ 
ley for granted. They’ve been around since 2005 and yet, it was only 
recently that our mainstream culture took notice. Selena’s departure 
will surely impact the band’s dynamics, but thankfully, the band isn’t 
planning on calling it quits anytime soon. In fact, they remain opti¬ 


mistic about the future. “We'll still go on (to make music). Right now, 
we're focusing on pulling off a Broken Social Scene-esque arrange¬ 
ment," Kathy Gener, Shirley’s manager-songwriter, exclaimed, as she 
alluded to plans of having a revolving cast of members and roles, with 
a melange of vocalists standing in for Selena. 

This early, Favorite has reaped positive feedback - both for the al¬ 
bum and the launch - from fans and critics alike. Its organic victory is 
a testament to the band’s exceptional work ethic and sacrifices made 
amidst the rigid walls set by a seemingly unyielding industry and the 
fragmented identities within the music scene. 

Perhaps it’s too early to make declarations, but I can say that Fa¬ 
vorite is Ang Bandang Shirley’s very own Cutterpillow (by the Eraser- 
heads) given the band’s willingness to introduce new elements to their 
music and seamlessly blending such to their signature melodies. As a 
result, the tracks collectively sound fresh yet familiar. The indie group 
reasonably disagrees however. “(Cutterpillow) was a major influence, 
but we don't think we want to compare our work with something that 
we look up to," songwriter, Owel Alvero stressed. Nevertheless, I have 
set the album oh so earnestly alongside some of my most preferred 
records. After all, claiming 14 favorites is as easy as pushing play. 
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STYLE 


SAUCONY KINVARA 

Remember Saucony? That running 
shoe that was a household name 
back in the early c 8os? No? Well, not 
a problem, because this French run¬ 
ning shoe is back in Manila with a 
fashionable vengeance. If you’re an 
avid runner, the fan-favorite Kinvara 
is worth checking out: the full-length 
Everun top-sole ensures better en¬ 
ergy return and support so you can 
run longer, harder. It also pairs up 
well with different casual styles, add¬ 
ing copious amounts of swag to your 
wardrobe. (Jonette Valenciano) 


UNIQLO STRETCH 
DENIM 

The rigors of leg day at the gym 
gains even more rewards with Uniq- 
lo’s Stretch Denim pants. They’re 
stretchy enough to gracefully under¬ 
score a pair of muscular legs without 
sacrificing an excellent waist fit. Plus, 
it’s snug-comfy all over; you can 
practically run in them. (J.V.) 



THE PRINTED 



POLO 

Because the beach is a primary des¬ 
tination at this time of the year, and 
your tito’s Hawaiian-prints are as 
fresh as moldy cheese, your logical 
option is to go for polos with modem 
prints. Stores like H&M and Mango 
carry marvelous printed polos that 
can make you stylishly stand out 
from the crowd. (J.V.) 
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GEARBOX 



2017 MITSUBISHI ASX 

Mistubishi adds another viable option to the roster of SUVs local 
consumers can choose from in the 2017 ASX. Exhibiting power and 
comfort, it carries a 6.75-inch entertainment system and a 2.0 liter 
4B11 engine under the hood, it has a stylishly aggressive exterior 
that goes well with both casual and smart casual wear. (P.W.) 




CHEVROLET CRUZE 2017 

Chevrolet looks to give Japanese cars some serious competition 
in releasing its Cruze line. The 2017 Chevy Cruze is rigged with a 
nicely-tuned suspension, a classy yet compact exterior, and a state- 
of-the-art infotainment system. What the car lacks in power is amply 
compensated for by its comfort and class. (P.W.) 
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FOOD 


Liberty Asian Refuge + Bar: 
Not Your Typical Asian Fare 

Eastwood Citywalk is known for its throng of topnotch pubs and restaurants. Amidst the stan¬ 
dard places for weekend beverages is a gastropub that offers creative Asian fare tailored for 
the Filipino taste bud in Liberty Asian Refuge + Bar. Offering more than typical bar chow, the 
restaurant intermingles elements from Asian and Western dishes to create fantastic sliders, 
main courses, and cocktails. 

Gerard Mangente, head chef and officer-in-charge of Liberty, intends the establishment to 
be a go-to place for food and cocktail pairings; a fresh idea given the way locals view beer and 
iced tea as universal food partners. “Liberty’s mission to introduce unique dishes that cater to 
the Filipino taste. We have simplified the menu so diners will feel at home despite looking at 
an array of peculiar items,” he said. 

True enough, we were treated to a pleasantly unique slider and a cocktail that comes off as 
a refreshing summer beverage. 

Liberty Burger 

An exceptional burger is typically defined by a plump sesame seed bun, a juicy meat patty, 
and a flavorful sauce that binds all of the ingredients together. Liberty adds more mileage to 
that definition by serving a slider that meshes the good parts of a traditional cheese burger, 
fried bao, and Pinoy barbecue - the Liberty Burger. And remarkably, the combination works 
well. 

Upon sinking your teeth into the slider, you’ll be greeted by a delightful crisp and a subtle 
buttery taste, instantly bringing excitement to the dish. The bao bun is fried to a golden brown 
and has a fluffiness to it that complements the thick Angus beef patty, topped with cheese, 
roasted vegetable salsa, and pickled shallots which add a zesty sliver to the overall flavor. 

Keeping the dish distinctly Filipino, Gerard elected to use local barbecue marinade instead 
of fancier condiments like hickory barbecue sauce or steak sauce, and it proves to be a wise 
decision. The sauce’s homey sweetness blends with the patty and bun like a symphony, im¬ 
parting added depth on the palate. 

“Aside from being sweet, the sauce also has a nice garlicky kick, resembling that of Pinoy 
pork barbecue, to give it a familiar Filipino twist,” he exclaimed. 

Apart from the Liberty Burger, the restaurant also features equally exciting dishes like the 
Seafood Aligue Rice, Salmon and Black Arroz (Beef Arroz Caldo), and Kare-kare with Gochu- 
jang. 

Housemade BBQ Sauce 

ketchup, Banana i558g 
sugar, brown 448g 
sprite 488ml 
garlic 70g 
peppercorns 3g 
light soy 672ml 
cornstarch 5g 

Procedure for Bao Buns: 

1. Combine water, oil, yeast and sugar. 

2. Combine the rest of the dry ingredients together. 

3. In the mixer with the dough hook attached, mix ingredients for 7-8mins. 

4. Rest and proof dough with a damp towel in a warm place, for lhr and ismins. 


PHTOGRAPHYBY JEFF INFANTE 


Roasted Vegetable Salsa Bao Buns 

tomato, roasted 50g APF ii25g 

red bell pepper, roasted loog milk powder 75g 

onion, white 50g sugar gog 

yeast 20g 
baking soda 3g 
baking powder 3g 
canola oil 79g 
water 335g 
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DRINKS 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE 

Martini 

The sophisticated cocktail returns — again. Here’s how to toast the moment. 


With its seemingly infinite variations—the 
timeless two-to-one gin-to-vermouth ratio, 
the James Bond-approved shaken method, 
the sickly sweet dessert riffs of yore—few 
cocktails are as contested as the martini. 
Most of today’s bartenders would agree it’s 
best when balanced, frosty and invigorating 
with a welcome bite, no matter which ingre¬ 
dients mingle. And today the martini is expe¬ 
riencing its best rebirth yet at bars across the 
country. 

Last fall, Anvil Bar & Refuge in Houston 
added a “drink more martinis”-inspired sec¬ 
tion to its cocktail menu. Ten different takes 
on the tipple were presented, including Mr. 
Hoshi’s dry gin martini, an ode to a style the 
bar team had enjoyed in Tokyo in which the 
ice is seasoned with dry vermouth that is then 
served alongside the finished cocktail. 

It’s probably the most personal drink or¬ 
dered in a bar. Anyone who drinks martinis 
with any regularity likely has a specific pref¬ 
erence on how they should be made, says 
Anvil general manager Terry Williams. “Gin 
versus vodka. How much vermouth? Shaken 
versus stirred. Olive or twist? Dirty? Those 
types of attachments present very delicate in¬ 
teractions between bartender and guest.” 

Many drinkers will be pleased to hear that 
scoffing at vodka martinis as the bartending 
elite once did is no longer in fashion. The 
spirit is just as revered as gin and stars in 
such cocktails as the Dirty Program at Noble 
Experiment in San Diego. Bartender Adele 
Stratton describes it as a “refined yet ballsy 
spin on the dirty martini,” served in a cop¬ 
per coupe. House-made brine with a hint of 
serrano pepper is brought together with Ab¬ 
solut Elyx vodka and fino sherry. Try getting 
all cocktail snobby about that .—AliaAkkam 

PHTOGRAPHY BY GRANT CORNETT 
ILLUSTRATION BY ALEX CITRIN 




THE BEST BOTTLES TO 
BUY FOR YOUR HOME 
BAR 

With more commercial and artisanal brands 
on the market, which should you reach for 
when mixing martinis at home? It depends 
on your taste and budget. If it’s gin you’re 
after, Nick Detrich, owner of Cane & Table 
in New Orleans, recommends the combo of 
Brooklyn gin and Yzaguirre dry vermouth. 
“With the amount of fresh citrus in the gin, 
it makes for a refreshing drink that’s still well 
textured,” he says. When it comes to vodka, 
Jim Kearns, partner at Slowly Shirley n New 
York, likes to pair it with a split of Dolin blanc 
and dry vermouths. “You get the best of 
both worlds,” Kearns says. “Blanc vermouth 
plays uniquely well with vodka. Aylesbury 
Duck vodka is the best on the market, as 
well as a fantastic value for the quality.” For 
supermarket shoppers, Tanqueray gin holds 
up well to more vermouth. And Stolichnaya, 
a Roger Moore Bond favorite, is the equally 
reliable counterpart for vodka lovers. 


A MARTINI 
GLOSSARY 

Are you fuzzy on the key 
terminology associated 
with this libation? With our 
handy guide, be confused 
no more. 

Dirty: A savory rendition of 
the martini thanks to the 
addition of olive brine. If 
you really love olives, ask 
for it “filthy.” 


Dry: The higher the ration 
of vermouth to your spirit 
of choice, the “wetter” the 
martini. If you want the gin 
or vodka to shine, keep the 
vermouth volume low by 
ordering your drink “dry.” 

Gibson: A martini that’s 
invitingly garnished with a 
pickled onion, which adds 
a tangy sweetness to the 
drink. 


Perfect: If you prefer your 
martini with equal parts 
dry and sweet vermouths, 
request it “perfect.” 

Tu;/st: To release aromatic 
oils into your martini, a 
lemon peel—or, far less 
frequently, an orange or 
a lime peel—is twisted 
across the top just after 
straining. 
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DRINKS 


America’s Best Martini Bars 


THE NEW AND 
IMPROVED 
ESPRESSO MARTINI 



DANTE, NEW YORK CITY 

From five to six P.M. Monday through Friday, patrons 
of this New York bar savor absurdly cheap 99 cent 
martinis, Choose from Plymouth gin or Absolut vodka 
renditions garnished with a caper berry or a lemon 
knot. 



PACIFIC COCKTAIL HAVEN, SAN FRANCISCO 

The culinary predilections of bar owner Kevin Died- 
rich are reflected in his Manila sunshine martini, 
made with wheatgrass-infused Black Cow Pure Milk 
vodka melded with calamansi shrub, Ficor 43 and 
apple juice. 



VOL. 39, CHICAGO 

1 lead bartender Jess Fambert offers half a dozen 
martini incarnations at this clubby hideaway inside 
Chicago’s Kimpton Gray Hotel. Try the elevated clas¬ 
sic made with Fords gin, Dolin blanc vermouth and 
orange bitters. 



HENRIETTA’S, CHARLESTON 

At the restaurant in the Dewberry hotel, guests sip 
sidecar martinis made with Cathead vodka, Dolin dry 
vermouth and Gordy’s Fine Brine. 1 lotel bar manager 
Ryan Casey serves the drink with ice on the side and a 
caper-berry garnish. 


Fate British bar¬ 
man Dick Bradsell is 
celebrated for invent¬ 
ing the after-dinner 
espresso martini. 

Sadly, an abundance 
of shoddy versions 
have debased the 
drink, yet it remains 
Meaghan Dorman’s 
guilty pleasure. Dor¬ 
man, who helms the 
bar at Dear Irving in 
New York, ensures 
hers is top quality 
by pairing Aylesbury 
Duck vodka (“It has 
a creamy texture and 
a slight cocoa note”) 
with a dark-roast cold 
brew from Irving 
Farm Coffee Roast¬ 
ers, Galliano Ristretto 
and Giffard Vanille de 
Madagascar liqueur. 



A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS COCKTAIL 


SUPER OLD 
SCHOOL 

In the days before 
the modern martini, 
there was the marti- 
nez, a latei9th cen¬ 
tury cocktail starring 
slightly sweet Old 
Tom gin. 


OLDSCHOOL 

Just after World War 
II, the presence of 
vermouth became 
less desirable in a 
martini, paving the 
way for a decidedly 
drier palate. 


THE DARK AGES 

In the 1980s and 
1990s the name re¬ 
ferred w to a general 
style of w drink that 
included the New 
York-born cosmo¬ 
politan and F.A.’s 
awful appletini. 


THE 

RECLAMATION 

At New York’s 
Rainbow Room in 
the 1990s, bartender 
Dale DeGroff started 
to resurrect the 
classics with perfect 
technique. 


THE REVIVAL 

Throughout the 
2000s, subtle 
vermouth-accented 
creations began 
appearing in serious 
cocktail dens across 
the country. 


THE GOLDEN AGE 

Today’s sought-after 
martinis are suc¬ 
cessfully laced with 
everything from raw 
white honey syrup 
to star anise and 
other exotic ingre¬ 
dients. 
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ART 




MARIA fEONA 
ZOLETA: ACID 
SEXCAPADES 

By Celene Sakurako 

Breathing new life into reassembled cut-outs of limbs, 
furniture and inanimate objects of colorful illustrations 
from children’s books into one single frame is Cainta-based 
visual artist Jacob Lindo. As an avid collector of vintage toys, 
literature and other collectibles, coilaging or in his words, the 
process of composing a “never ending puzzle of amalgamation 
and juxtaposition” is something that came naturally to him. It 
is an art form that he sees as a retreat between painting and 
sculpting. 

Inspired by his interest for Analytic Cubism and the 
Constructivism Movement from the early 1900s, Jacob pays 
homage to Frankenstein’s monster as he recreates order out of 
chaos by taking fragmented pieces of paper and rearranging 
them to create a completely new image, which one could 
describe as abstract. The end products’ ambiguity in regard 
to form is presented in a way that would make you rethink the 
images that you see everyday, or perhaps subject your eyes to 
a constructivist kaleidoscope. 

As he says, “What keeps me going on is the idea of how 
great images have been made and shall be made. With the 
accessibility to a variety of images over the Internet, I question 
if there are images that could still create an impact. And my 
answer is yes. I believe that there are still images out there that 
people have not seen yet, and are powerful enough to send 
extraordinary messages.” 

Jacob’s name has been a staple in the Manila art scene, with 
his works most recently exhibited at West Gallery, Art Fair 
Philippines 2017 and Art Informal. Catch his next two-person 
show with David Viray on May 8 at Kaida Gallery. 


Instagram: @ jacob lindo 

Official website: cargocollective. com/futureprimitives 
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WHEN THE BELL TOLLS 

As his time in the ring comes to a close, Manny Pacquiao battles for relevance. 


by MARGO SUMAYAO 


T he joke used to be that Pacquiao 
fights were the solution to Metro 
Manila traffic. 

It was like clockwork: on fight day, 
without fail the streets would be clear, 
with all the nation’s driving population 
staying put at home, at bars, and at sports 
grills, eyes glued to a screen that played 
5 minutes of advertisements for every 
6o-second round. 

These days, it’s gridlock as usual. 
After his disappointing fight with 
Floyd Mayweather, Manny Pacquiao’s 


fights have been suffering a tailspin of 
diminishing interest. From his rubber 
match with Timothy Bradley down to 
his upcoming bout with Australian Jeff 
Horn, Pacquiao’s contenders have been 
of progressively lower profile—a fact of 
which he’s well aware. 

When Pacquiao held a Twitter poll 
asking his fans who his next opponent 
should be, with Amir Khan, Horn, 
Terence Crawford, and Kell Brook all 
fisted as options. Khan won by a large 
margin, taking nearly half the vote. 


Tanguishing at last place was Horn, who 
managed to win over just seven percent of 
the Pacman’s followers. 

Shortly afterwards, his promoter 
Bob Arum went into talks with Khan’s 
people, hoping to set up a fight in the 
UAE. The deal fell through, however, 
after Arum reported that investors were 
unwilling to put up the money needed 
to push the “super fight” forward. 

Arum quickly cancelled and days later, 
announced a match with Horn in July. 

This isn’t the fight that Pacquiao 
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PACQUIAO IS ADDICTED TO HEROISM. FOR MORE THAN 
A DECADE, HE HAD THE HOPES AND DREAMS OF A 
THIRD-WORLD COUNTRY HUNGRY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
RECOGNITION RIDING ON HIS BACK AND ON HIS FISTS. 


wanted. Going by his Twitter poll, it’s not 
the fight his fans wanted, either. It’s the fight 
that Bob Arum wanted, and therein lies the 
rub: why would a promoter as established 
as Arum settle for the fight that stands to 
make the least money among the options 
available? Why risk having your aging legend 
suffer an embarrassing defeat at the hands 
of an unheralded fighter 10 years his junior? 

Is Arum suddenly protecting Pacquiao’s 
win-loss record? Is he trying to artificially 
pad Pacquiao’s longevity by pitting him 
against weaker opponents? Is he trying to 
hedge his bets in case of an upset, given that 
he also co-promotes Horn, who at 28, still 
has seven to ten good years left in the ring? 

Or has he simply lost confidence in 
Pacquiao’s ring ability? 

On the wrong end of his 30s, and 3 
years past the average retirement age of a 
boxer, Pacquiao’s a few steps slower these 
days. He’s had to rely more on calculated 
strikes than the vicious flurries he buried 
his opponents underneath earlier in his 
career. He’s taken 67 professional fights’ and 
24 years’ worth of damage throughout his 
lifetime in boxing. He hasn’t knocked anyone 
out in nearly eight years, not since the TKO 
against Cotto in 2009, or the KO against 
Hatton that same year. 

Michael Koncz, an adviser to Pacquiao, 
opined that the fans picked Khan because of 
the name recognition; the Brit, after all, is a 
superstar in his own right, and shares some 
history with Pacquiao as a former student of 
Freddie Roach. He wasn’t wrong. 

Horn is by his own merits is a talented 
boxer, an Olympian who’s gone undefeated 
in 17 professional fights with 16 wins and 11 
Kos to his name. All of those fights, however, 
have been in his native Australia, against 
opponents who are nowhere near Pacquiao’s 
caliber. With virtually no exposure on the 
world stage, it’s a wonder how he earned 
a matchup with a global superstar like 
Pacquiao. Could he really be that good? Or 
is it simply a case that he’s the best Pacquiao 
can get these days? 


If Arum’s telling the truth, and he 
couldn’t get investors to cough up the 
money for a Pacquiao-Khan matchup, 
then it seems like his meal ticket is finally 
running out of steam. 

Maybe this is why Pacquiao has 
finally been showing up in the Senate. The 
fighter was notorious for his depressing 
attendance record in the House of 
Representatives, but Pacquiao the Senator 
has arguably been one of the most visible 
legislators in today’s administration. 
Unable to reach the same heights he once 
did in the ring, he’s moved his sights onto 
a different battleground. 

Pacquiao is addicted to heroism. For 
more than a decade, he had the hopes and 
dreams of a third-world country hungry 
for international recognition riding on 
his back and on his fists. He embodied 
the Filipino’s underdog mentality, 
literally punching up to win titles across 8 
increasingly difficult weight classes. 

It isn’t a stretch to say that he’s found 
in politics another avenue to be the hero 
for whom we’re all clamoring—and in 
many cases, he’s won with great success. 

He’s done wonders for his wife’s 
hometown Sarangani province, funding 
thousands of scholarships and passing 
a couple of much-needed laws there, 
including one that established an FTO 
office in the region. Sarangani is a virtual 
welfare state, thanks in large part to 
Pacquiao’s generosity. 

That said, it seems that nationwide 
politics is out of his class. More and more, 
it’s become apparent that he’s the same 
person in the ring as he is in government: 
the small-town hero with a relentless drive 
to prove himself in ever-larger circles. 

The only problem is, you can’t punch 
your way through legislation. You can’t 
expect to develop political acumen the 
same way you’d train for strength, speed, 
and conditioning. 

Pacquiao’s attempt to effect change 
on a nationwide scale has backfired 


tremendously; from the filing of 
contentious bills—like one declaring a 
National Bible Day in a country with a 
long-dissatisfied Muslim population— 
to his ill-advised posturing at Senate 
inquiries where he routinely gets schooled 
by more experienced statesmen on 
matters of national import, the boxer has 
achieved little more than making himself 
appear as a joke, seen in some circles the 
village idiot given a spot on the council. 

Many pundits believe that he is a 
detriment to national politics, that his 
immense social and financial capital is 
best served through philanthropy rather 
than governance. His charitable works 
have allowed him to address issues where 
government is lacking, but actually being 
part of the administration has the opposite 
effect. His tendency to muddle issues 
with an unwavering commitment to dated 
religious principles stifle progressiveness 
in legislation, while at the same time 
giving him a platform to promote 
potentially harmful social attitudes; he 
did, after all, once refer to gays in same- 
sex marriages as “worse than animals” in 
a statement opposing the issue. 

And yet, none of this matters. 

Time and again, Pacquiao has proven 
himself to be a winner, skyrocketing to 
the Senate after just 6 years in public 
service. The popular support he enjoys 
is incomparable, even with the heavy 
criticism thrown at him. And if President 
Duterte’s words hold true, this is a man 
who has a good shot at becoming the 
country’s top official as soon as 2022. 

Manny Pacquiao’s time in the ring is 
ending. When that final bell rings—when 
he hangs his gloves up for good—he’ll 
retire a fading legend. 

His story won’t end there, however; 
not with his struggle for relevance leading 
him to a new battle. For better or for 
worse, he’s shown that he’s a champion in 
the political arena, too. 

B 
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INTERNATIONAL WOMAN 




Holly Wolf comes back with a bang, pushing the already 
astronomical temperatures of sunny Manila to a boiling point. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY OWEN REYES 

WORDS BY CELENE SAKURAKO 

HAIR & MAKEUP BY KYLEEN CONCEPCION 

SHOT ON LOCATION AT EASTWOOD RICHMONDE HOTEL 
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“WHAT’S WRONG WITH 
BEING SEXY AND PASSIONATE 
AT THE SAME TIME?” 


C oming from the land that is best known 
for Maple syrup, Summer Playmate 
Holly Wolf is just as sweet as her Cana¬ 
dian upbringing. Biologically German, 
Slovakian and French-Canadian, the 
blonde fox is the epitome of the precept: 
“Blondes have more fun.” Many would be surprised that 
within the arresting exterior lies a cheerful geek. Take it 
from us, she adores her videogames and anime the way 
kids love candy and ice cream. 

Holly plans to rake in even more achievements despite 
carrying an already well-stuffed resume. The once col¬ 
lege Musical Theatre-major plans to pursue videogra- 
phy, after growing her already rich arsenal of shooting 
and editing videos. She has also appeared as an actress 
and stunt double on several TV shows, gaining yet an¬ 
other potential career trajectory if she secures more free 
time. 

Apart from being a model for several editions of Play¬ 
boy - Slovakia, Mexico and Czech, to name a few - Holly 
is an established cosplayer. She tours with the interna¬ 
tional multi-genre entertainment and comic convention 
Comic-Con International, appearing as a guest cosplayer 
and offering classes and panel discussions on how to co¬ 
splay. “In the future I want to become a host for eosplay 
and gaming events. I want to run my own successful 
company,” she enthusiastically says. 

Coining confidence as the key to her and every wom¬ 
an’s sexiness, her favorite characteristic in a man is 
thoughtfulness. She quips, “I think it’s sexy when men 
treat girls right. It’s the simple things. Tike walking on 
the side of the street closest to the traffic, hence protect¬ 


ing your girl.” 

To her a simple kind gesture goes a long way, so it 
comes as no surprise that her ideal date is quality time 
with her man. In her words, “Good food at a relaxed en¬ 
vironment is everything when it comes to dates with me. 
I love to experience new restaurants and spend quality 
time with my man; it’s about being able to talk and learn 
something new about your date.” 

The ultimate turn on for Holly: Asian men. Call her a 
woman who’s caught the yellow fever if you must, but 
she hasn’t been with a non-Asian man for over 5 years 
now and she’s proud to admit it. She discloses, “An in¬ 
stant turn on for me is a man’s smell. If a man smells 
amazing and has an alluring smile and infectious laugh. 
That’s it for me.” She loves guys who are smart but don’t 
take themselves too seriously. Her perfect pick-up line is 
an uncomplicated “Hello,” and she’ll instantly reject you 
if you come off too cocky and try too hard with a sleazy 
starter. 

Holly’s dream is to inspire women to do what she 
does: help other women pursue their dreams while stay¬ 
ing confident and sexy. She shares that women with a 
certain sexual appeal like herself are often underesti¬ 
mated, but her take on it is: “What’s wrong with being 
sexy and passionate at the same time?” Juggling both 
modeling and the geeky profession of cosplaying, she 
finds pride in what she does. Quite a quirky and unex¬ 
pected profession for a Playmate, but she owns it all the 
way. As she says, “I just want everyone around me to be 
equally happy. I love what I do; video games, anime and 
travelling are my passions in life, and I love to have dis¬ 
cussions about it.” □ 
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“I think it’s sexy when men treat girls right. It’s the simple 
things like walking on the side of the street closest to 
the traffic , hence protecting your girl.” 
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Wiped Out 




Big-wave surfing was the world's most dangerous and thrilling sport , until 

crystal meth nearly sank it 








by PETER SIMEK 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY DANE PETERSON 










By the time Vince Collier pulled his truck turned the truck off the highway and zig- For a long time they waited, watching the 

out of Santa Cruz and onto California High- zagged through side streets until he found cold, lonely sea fall on itself with a thunder¬ 
way 1, Shawn “Barney” Barron and Darryl the small parking lot at the base of a cliff, ous clamor. Then Flea began to paddle. 


“Flea” Virostko could feel the LSD taking The white radar dish of the Pillar Point Air “What are you doing?” Collier yelled, 

hold of their brains. They drove north. To Force Station hovered high above. From the There were no photographers on the cliffs 

the left, the Pacific Ocean looked cold and back of the truck, Collier produced a col- that afternoon, no sales reps from the 

gray under a winter sky. Metallica blasted lection of oversized surfboards. He barked surfing companies, no contest judges or 

from the stereo, but the mood in the truck orders. Paddle close and keep away from surf-magazine editors. All those would ar- 

was subdued. The four surfers in the car— the “bowl,” a cauldron of churning, foamy rive soon enough on Santa Cruz’s surfing 

Collier, Barney, Flea and Zach Acker—had whitewater that would sit on your chest and scene—along with money, drugs and star- 

all heard the stories. Underwater caves, hold you under as it dragged you toward an dom. In a few short years, these young surf- 

Shark-infested waters. A half-mile paddle outcropping of jagged, toothy rocks. ers from Santa Cruz would become some 

out to a wave that, this time last year, was From the shore, it was difficult to make out of the most famous in the sport, forging a 

better known as an outright danger for what they were paddling into. But as they reputation as wild men, traveling the world 

fishing boats than as something anyone in drew closer, it began to look less like a wave in packs in pursuit of the planet’s biggest 

their right mind would try to surf. Barney, and more like the entire Pacific heaving waves and filling the pages of surfing mag- 

Flea and Acker were three of the best young upward and flopping over on itself. It was azines with images of suicidal drops off 

surfers from Santa Cruz. Now they headed a real monster—20 to 25 feet high, with moving mountains of water, 

toward a rite of passage that actually meant some sets coming in bigger and faster. They But that afternoon it was just Flea, high on 

something to them: surfing the big waves at sat on their boards and watched with glassy LSD, deciding that he was ready to paddle 

Mavericks for the first time. eyes as waves rolled over into barrels that for the breakers. 

It was early afternoon, February 1990, spat like Yellowstone geysers. ••• 

when they reached Half Moon Bay. Collier This is crazy, Flea thought. There were surfers in Santa Cruz long 










HE TOOK THE SURFER OUT INTO THE BAY, WHERE 
SCHOONERS EMERGED AND DROPPED 150 TO 

200-POUND RALES OF THAI WEED. 


before anyone had heard of the sport in 
southern California. In 1885, three Ha¬ 
waiian princes rode 100-pound redwood 
planks near the mouth of the San Lorenzo 
River in front of a crowd of bemused fish¬ 
ermen and loggers. After the Hawaiians 
left, the locals kept at it. The waves are al¬ 
most always good in Santa Cruz. The town 
sits tucked between the sea and redwood- 
covered mountains, along a bend of Mon¬ 
terey Bay that enjoys ridable surf no matter 
which way the wind is blowing. Despite the 
unforgiving conditions—frigid waters, jag¬ 
ged rocks, plenty of sharks—Santa Cruz is 
something of a surfer’s paradise, as locals 
won’t hesitate to remind you. 

It has attracted paradise and thrill-seekers 
for centuries. In the 1790s, Spanish Francis¬ 
can monks set up a mission in Santa Cruz 
overlooking the San Lorenzo River; in the 
1960s, Ken Kesey staged his first acid-test 
parties in the town. In 1970, a pharmaceu¬ 
tical salesman from Pennsylvania who had 
for decades dreamed of moving his large 


Irish Catholic family to a cliff-side home in 
Santa Cruz finally did so. When he bought 
his lot, he took his young son to admire the 
view. 

“That’s going to be the view from your bed¬ 
room,” Vince Collier’s dad told him. 

By the time he was a teenager, Collier had 
discovered that the Santa Cruz his dad 
envisioned as an idyllic childhood setting 
could actually be a violent arena. In the 
early 1970s a string of serial killers earned 
Santa Cruz the moniker “murder capital 
of the world.” There were stories of parks 
haunted by massacred Native Americans, 
of Victorian homes occupied by the ghosts 
of murdered brides. Perhaps it’s the fog or 
the silence of the redwood forests, but the 
town has long inspired horror, from Alfred 
Hitchcock’s Psycho to the 1987 vampire 
teen cult classic The Lost Boys. 

From his bedroom, Collier could see the 
lighthouse that kept watch over Steamer 
Lane, a surf spot where locals hunted for 
waves in packs. Surfing the Lane required 



following a strict pecking order. Those who 
stepped out of line often found themselves 
the victims of violence. One day Collier rode 
a wave he wasn’t supposed to, and an older 
surfer tore his new wet suit. Collier hated 
being bullied on his home turf. He retrieved 
a baseball bat from his garage, and when 
the surfer came up from the water, Collier 
hurled the bat at his head, sending the man 
tumbling back down the cliff. 

The bat incident became Santa Cruz lore, 
marking the moment Vince Collier estab¬ 
lished himself as the alpha male of Steam¬ 
er Lane. At the time, though, Collier was 
scared to death. He had nearly killed a man 
and didn’t know what kind of retribution 
that would bring. Collier sought out Joey 
Thomas, a respected surfer and surfboard 
shaper who, after arriving in Santa Cruz in 
the late 1960s, quickly realized he needed to 
learn martial arts. But Collier was going to 
need more than a friend with a black belt; 
if he really wanted protection, Thomas told 
him, he should go up the mountain to see 
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a man who went by the name of Jeff Ayers. 
Ayers was known around town as a biker, 
someone who operated on the periphery of 
the scene. The few surfers who knew Ayers 
describe him as a megalomaniacal charla¬ 
tan, a chameleon with a closet full of inter¬ 
changeable costumes—carpenter, fisher¬ 
man, businessman—that fit his various 
purposes. He looked like a cross between 
Jack Lemmon and Jack Nicholson and had 
charisma that could “direct traffic.” 
“Everybody feared Ayers,” says Anthony 
Ruffo, a former pro surfer who is a few 
years younger than Collier. “He was fuck¬ 
ing crazy.” 

Collier and Thomas went up the hill to meet 
Ayers at his ranch compound north of Cap- 
itola. As they approached, stepping through 
a cluster of cars and motorcycles, Ayers’s 
dog rushed Collier and bit his leg, drawing 
blood. Ayers laughed. 

“I want you to go up to my house,” Ayers 
said. 

Collier scowled. 

“You better go up there,” Collier remembers 
Thomas telling him. “He’s going to help you 
out.” 

In Ayers’s house, Collier found many things 
to impress an aggressive teenager’s fit¬ 
ful imagination: gym equipment, guns, 
drugs. Ayers gave Collier marijuana and 
hash to smoke and sell, and taught him 
how to fight, shoot guns and clean and as¬ 
semble weapons blindfolded. In the middle 
of the night he took the teenage surfer out 
into the bay, where mysterious schooners 
emerged from the thick fog, swung their 
davits out over the deck and dropped 150- 
to 200-pound bales of Thai weed. Ayers and 
Collier packed the marijuana into ice chests 
and covered it with store-bought salmon. 
Starting in the 1970s, Santa Cruz’s reputa¬ 
tion as a sleepy, isolated port with limited 
Coast Guard activity made it a hotbed for 
drug smuggling. Locals hid marijuana 
fields in the redwood forests and opened 
surf shops to launder their income. Oc¬ 
casionally, marijuana ditched from smug¬ 
glers’ ships would wash ashore like kelp. 
Collier soon learned that Ayers ran drugs 
and guns and had friends in Mexican gangs 
as well as in the California Highway Patrol. 
The other surfers at the Lane grew to fear 
Collier. He could now surf any wave he 
wanted. With his square, bulky body, Col¬ 
lier wasn’t built like a surfer, but he at¬ 
tacked waves like a bull. Along with his 
unlikely best friend, Richard Schmidt, a 
quiet and mild-mannered surfer with a 
distinctive bushy blond mustache, Collier 


became known as one of the best surfers in 
Santa Cruz. His first sponsorship came in 
the form of a suitcase filled with $30,000 in 
cash, given to him by the owner of a west- 
side surf shop that was a front for a mar¬ 
ijuana-growing operation. Collier traveled 
to competitions and eventually made the 
pro circuit. In Hawaii, Schmidt’s smooth 
style at Sunset Beach and Collier’s pen¬ 
chant for beating on Australians who tried 
to surf their spots endeared the Santa Cruz 
surfers to the North Shore locals. 

Back home, Ayers pulled Collier in deep¬ 
er, taking him into the woods, where they 
tied indebted clients to trees and beat and 
branded them. Ayers would also tie up Col¬ 
lier, pour fish guts over his bare chest while 
laughing and then cut him loose, sending 
Collier into a rage. He found out Ayers was 
slipping him steroids and noticed he col¬ 
lected books about mind control. 

“I was like, Fuck, this guy is brainwashing 
me,” Collier says. 

Then one of Collier’s friends blew his brains 
out while high on cocaine—the same co¬ 
caine Collier sold. It was the final straw. 
Collier sent Ruffo up the hill with a mes¬ 
sage: He was done. For the next four years, 
Collier was sure Ayers was going to kill him. 
Collier kept a shotgun tucked under the 
driver’s seat of his truck and recoiled every 
time he heard a motorcycle engine. 


“I had guns all over the place,” Collier says. 
“I used to sit in my tub with a cigar and a 
shotgun. I thought I was Clint Eastwood.” 
Ayers never came. Time passed. Collier 
bought a house a few hundred yards from 
where he’d grown up on the west side of 
Santa Cruz. He turned the garage into a 
small shaping room so he could earn mon¬ 
ey making surfboards like Joey Thomas. He 
got married and tried to settle down. 

• • • 

In the 1980s, long before Santa Cruz be¬ 
came a bedroom community for Silicon 
Valley millionaires, it was still a hard-nosed 
town of second- and third-generation im¬ 
migrant kids, Italian fishing families, Mexi¬ 
can and Filipino migrant workers and surf- 
obsessed residents. One local surfer, Rich¬ 
ard Novak, took the town’s rebellious and 
reckless image and used its name to brand 
a skateboard company that he co-founded. 
And yet, even though by the late 1980s “San¬ 
ta Cruz” had become recognizable all over 
the world, the town was still considered the 
boonies by the southern California-centric 
surfing industry. 

Collier lived on Dufour Street, a block of 
quaint bungalows on postage-stamp-size 
lots. He spent most of his days surfing a few 
blocks away at Steamer Lane. But when the 
waves weren’t worth riding, he made surf¬ 
boards in his garage, where the neighbor- 
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hood groms (surfer slang for “kids”) would 
pop in. 

Shawn Barron lived across the street. Ev¬ 
eryone called him Barney, like a circus 
clown, and he fit the role: curly red hair, 
long pale face, freckles. Down at Steamer 
Lane, he was always doing flips and act¬ 
ing the fool. He made paintings that looked 
like bizarre alien dreamscapes and was 
chatty in a way that girls couldn’t seem to 
get enough of. Sometimes Barney got lost in 
squirrelly, pseudo-philosophic ramblings, 
the side effect of a manic depressive, bipo¬ 
lar brain that was kept under control with 
daily doses of lithium. 

Darryl “Flea” Virostko lived up the block. 
He earned his nickname not just because 
he was small but also because he was te¬ 
nacious and stubborn—he stuck to waves. 
“Small dick, big balls” is how his friends 
described him. Flea’s balls could make him 
act like a real asshole. Once when they were 
kids, Flea and Barney were skateboarding 
outside Collier’s house and Flea mouthed 


off to Collier’s wife. Collier pinned Flea to 
the ground, held a lit cigarette to his face 
and threatened to burn his eyes out. Flea 
had heavy, serious eyes that flickered with 
wild hunger and reminded Collier a little 
of himself. 

At the Lane, they called Collier “King.” If a 
surfer stepped out of line, Collier broke the 
fins off the offender’s surfboard or grabbed 
his leash while he was on a wave. Some¬ 
times the King had his horde of groms sit 
on the cliffs and toss rocks at unwitting 
surfers, shouting, “Valley go home”—a 
reference to interlopers from San Jose. 
The law of the Lane could be brutal and 
unforgiving, but to Santa Cruz’s young 
surfers—many of whom came from mod¬ 
est means and broken homes and whose 
parents were fighting their own battles 
with drugs or alcohol—there was a certain 
comfort to be found in the rituals of tribal 
rigor. 

In 1989, Collier took his wolf pack to 
Mexico, and they made a scene. They had 


never seen so many photographers on the 
beaches. Barney spent much of the trip 
cavorting with the lensmen—walking on 
his hands, attempting impossible tricks 
in the water. By the time they left, some¬ 
one had snapped an image of Barney’s 
goofy mug—mouth agape, eyes wide with 
wonder as he passed through the crystal¬ 
line cascade of a translucent blue 10-foot 
barrel—that ended up on the cover of the 
September 1989 issue of Surfer magazine. 
Barney’s cover changed the way the young 
surfers thought about themselves and 
their pastime. Flea had started a surf¬ 
ing team with his dad at Santa Cruz High 
School, but what Barney did had nothing 
to do with competition. Barney got on the 
cover of a surfing magazine by being Bar¬ 
ney. They could do that. They could all flip 
and spin; they had off-the-wall, memo¬ 
rable nicknames. All they needed were the 
photographers. 

“In high school, we figured it out,” Flea 
says. “Once the magazines caught on to 
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“WHEN YOU GOT A MAGAZINE COVER,WE’D 
GALL IT ‘COVER ACID’-THOSE GOOD, NATURAL 
ENDORPHINS. METH GIVES YOU THAT FEELING.’’ 


what we were doing, they were like, ‘Who 
are these fucking kids?’ ” 

They started earning as much as $300 
a month from sponsorships, which was 
enough to surf all day and drink all night 
if they slept on each other’s couches and 
floors. And then, less than two years after 
Barney scored his first cover, Collier took 
the boys up the coast to a spot so far off the 
surfing industry’s radar that a Half Moon 
Bay local named Jeff Clark had managed to 
ride it alone for 15 years before anyone took 
notice. 

It’s difficult to overstate how much Maver¬ 
icks changed the sport. Its discovery opened 
a new era of big-wave hunting. Companies 
offered cash to those who rode the biggest 
waves of the year. These surfers invaded 
the popular imagination as daredevils who 
cheated death by harnessing the power of 
titanic waves. The gladiatorial stakes of big- 
wave surfing were cemented in 1994 when 
Hawaii-based Mark Foo, one of the world’s 
best, died while surfing Mavericks for the 
first time. No one epitomized the sport’s 
newfound heroics more than Laird Ham¬ 
ilton, a Hawaii-reared, floppy-haired blond 
who came at the extreme sport with a stoic 
discipline, a rigorous diet and a herculean 
sense of purpose. 

Then, in 1999, at the first Mavericks compe¬ 
tition, Flea showed up with newly bleached, 
leopard-spotted hair. He took suicidal 
drops off the sharpest peaks of the day’s 
biggest waves—and won. To celebrate, the 
boys rented rooms at the Dream Inn near 
the Santa Cruz Wharf, carried the furni¬ 
ture to the beach and lit it all on fire. Collier 
took so much acid he got lost in the hotel 
for three hours. When the police showed 
up and discovered it was only local boys 
celebrating the biggest win in professional 
surfing, they turned a blind eye. 

Seeing Flea surf at Mavericks was enthrall¬ 
ing, almost horrifying, like watching an 
auto accident in slow motion. He didn’t 
so much harness the power of nature as 
he seemed to put himself at the mercy of 
nature’s indifference. Unlike a lot of surf¬ 
ers, Flea doesn’t talk about big waves with 
transcendent pretension. For him, the thrill 
was simple. When Mavericks was breaking, 


Flea would spend hours in the water, suf¬ 
fering brutal wipeouts and asphyxiating 
hold-downs. As his arms turned to rubber, 
his mind pleaded to return to shore. 

“You’ll surf for three, four hours and you’ll 
think, Oh my God, I’ve got to get the fuck 
out of here,” Flea says. “And then you kick 
out of another wave and think, I want a- 
fucking-nother one. You’re psyched. You 
have so much adrenaline. The energy is so 
high it’s crazy. Adrenaline is the strongest 
thing in life.” 

After Mavericks, Santa Cruz was swim¬ 
ming in sponsorship money. Jason “Rat- 
boy” Collins, another young Santa Cruz 
surfer, landed a 360-degree spin during 
a demonstration at the Lane that almost 
single-handedly introduced aerial tricks to 
the pro circuit. Santa Cruz surfers traveled 
the world in packs. They got into brawls in 
South Africa, raised hell at trade shows in 
Vegas. Flea won three Mavericks champi¬ 
onships in a row. In a 2002 article, Vanity 
Fair dubbed him “the Tommy Lee of surf¬ 
ing.” When asked about his workout rou¬ 
tine, Flea told the magazine he “beat off a 
lot.” 

At his height, Flea was raking in $12,000 a 
month, cruising by Steamer Lane in a con¬ 


vertible Chevy Impala with a chain-link 
steering wheel and hydraulic suspension. 

• • • 

“When Santa Cruz guys did good,” Anthony 
Ruffo says, “we all did good.” 

By 2000, it felt as though every surfer 
in Santa Cruz was making a living at 
the sport. Even the older guys like Ruffo 
earned enough sponsorship money to get 
by. But then the surfing industry began to 
change. Companies stopped throwing as 
much money around, and almost overnight 
Ruffo’s sponsorships dried up. He was in 
his late 30s, and the only thing he had ever 
done with his life besides surf was work at 
a bakery—and sell weed. So Ruffo started 
selling a new drug to make ends meet: 
methamphetamine. 

In the mid-2000s meth hit California hard. 
By 2005 the state had experienced a 100 
percent increase in meth-related arrests. 
Santa Cruz surfers became poster children 
of the epidemic. Young surfers were afraid 
to walk by the Lane. When pro surfer Nat 
Young was growing up, his mother drove 
him to the beach rather than risk having 
him walk the few blocks from the cliffs. It 
was rumored that meth was being used as 
a big-wave performance enhancer. More 
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common were stories of strung-out big- 
wave surfers: a paranoid Peter Mel on the 
roof of his house, trying to disconnect the 
telephone wires; Jeff Spencer losing his 
home and living like a lost boy in the caves 
by the beach. In 2007, a surfer from Mon¬ 
terey named Peter Davi—who had been 
surfing another new big-wave spot called 
Ghost Tree with Ruffo—was found float¬ 
ing facedown in a kelp bed. Davi’s drown¬ 
ing shocked Santa Cruz. He was a family 
man, not one of the Steamer Lane wild 
men. Nevertheless, the coroner’s report 
found meth in his blood. 

Ruffo says meth’s appeal was that it of¬ 
fered so much more than a rush. When 
he smoked meth, he felt good about him¬ 
self—he felt like he did when he won the 
1985 O’Neill Coldwater Classic or when he 
opened a surf magazine and saw his image 
frozen on a wave, framed by a crescent of 
whitewater spray. 

“We’d call it 'winning acid,’ or when you 
got a cover, we’d call it 'cover acid’—those 
good, natural endorphins,” Ruffo says. 
“What meth does is give you that feeling.” 
Perhaps no one was more publicly ravaged 
by meth than Flea. It got to where he took 
so many beatings at Mavericks, his friends 
feared every wave would be his last. At the 
2008 Mavericks competition, Flea showed 
up late for his heat, took two disastrous 
wipeouts, landed the biggest wave of the 


day and then disappeared for the remain¬ 
der of the tournament. Later that same 
year, exhausted and dehydrated, he fell 
backward off a cliff at Davenport, north of 
Santa Cruz. He was airlifted to a hospital 
in Santa Clara. When he was released, he 
headed up the coast to find Vince Collier. 
Flea’s body was too broken to surf. He 
didn’t know how long it would be un¬ 
til he could feel Mavericks again. At Col¬ 
lier’s place in northern California, all Flea 
could do was lie around. Why hadn’t he 
died when he fell off the cliff? It seemed 
as though everyone else around him died. 
His uncle, whom he idolized, had recent¬ 
ly passed away. The day he won his first 
Mavericks competition, his friend died 
of a brain aneurysm. Another friend died 
of cancer the following year. When Peter 
Davi died, Flea had to break the news to 
Davi’s son. And yet there he was, broken 
and bruised but not dead. He could think 
of a dozen times when he should have 
been killed. Once, his leash got stuck in the 
rocky reef at Mavericks and he took wave 
after wave on the head. That day, it felt like 
the only way he wouldn’t drown was if he 
found the strength to do a sit-up with a 
mountain pressing on his chest. And yet, 
his leash broke. He didn’t die. 

Holed up at Collier’s, all Flea could think 
about was drinking and smoking meth. 
When he was finally able to surf again, he 



didn’t. Instead, he combed the beaches of 
Santa Cruz and bought cases of spray paint 
at hardware stores. Flea’s sunken, scabby 
face haunted the town. He was a pariah, a 
cautionary tale. His house, once the surf 
scene’s social center, became a hoarder’s 
den and a flophouse for meth-heads. Un¬ 
cashed sponsors’ checks lay buried be¬ 
neath piles of spray-painted driftwood. 
Having watched Flea waste away for more 
than two years, his family and friends or¬ 
ganized an intervention. Richard Schmidt 
counseled him to go to rehab; Joey Thomas 
threatened to break his legs if he didn’t. 
Afterward, Flea purchased two gallons 
of vodka and a massive bag of meth. Two 
weeks later, in August 2008, he showed 
up at Beacon House drug rehab center in 
Monterey County and blew 0.28 into the 
Breathalyzer, slightly below the threshold 
for an alcohol-induced coma. 

Since walking into rehab that day, Flea 
hasn’t taken a single drink or drug. But by 
the time he got out, he had lost his house, 
his sponsors and his career. A friend 
helped him find a janitorial job at an apart¬ 
ment complex over the hill in Silicon Val¬ 
ley. He made coffee each week at his Nar¬ 
cotics Anonymous meetings. Other surfers 
have survived meth and rebuilt their ca¬ 
reers. But now that Flea has sobered up, he 
feels burned by surfing. He takes respon¬ 
sibility for his addiction, but he also feels 
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the industry turned a blind eye when he 
was spiraling out of control. When he most 
needed support, surfing dumped him. 
“When they’re using your likeness and 
making all the money, they’re all for it,” 
Flea says. “But when I said, ‘Hey, I have a 
drug problem,’ it wasn’t like, ‘We want to 
send you to rehab—you’ve done all this for 
us, and we want you to get help.’ They just 
went, ‘See you later.’ ” 

In 2012 Flea announced his retirement 
from big-wave surfing, and in 2014 he 
opened FleaHab, a sober-living environ¬ 
ment that uses surfing and other sports as 
a way to help kick addiction. Flea started 
volunteering with Barney at an organiza¬ 
tion called Operation Surf, which teaches 
the sport to wounded veterans. He says he 
identifies with the way the vets talk about 
combat, about the terrible adrenaline rush 
you feel when people are trying to kill you 
and how hard it is to adjust to life 
when they’re not. 

Like Flea, Barney soured on pro 
surfing. After the sports-apparel 
company Volcom dropped him from 
its surf team, Barney could be seen 
down at the Lane, shouting at anoth¬ 
er surfer they’d all grown up with, 

Ken “Skindog” Collins, who worked 
as a Volcom sales rep. Barney began 
to focus on his art. He made paint¬ 
ings for all his friends. When Ruffo 
was convicted of selling meth and 
sent to jail, Barney painted a tongue- 
in-cheek portrait of the older surfer 
behind bars. Anthony Tashnick, a 
pro surfer who lived with Barney for 
awhile, remembers coming home in 
the evenings and finding him standing in 
his garage, painting, still in his wet suit. 
On May 5, 2015, Barney collapsed and died 
in his home on Dufour Street. He was 44. 
A memorial video produced by Volcom at¬ 
tributes his death to a genetic condition he 
shared with his grandfather. However, the 
Santa Cruz County coroner reported that 
Barney’s death was caused by “a rupture 
in his heart facilitated by methamphet- 
amine use.” 

• • • 

On a rainy Friday morning in April, I 
meet Flea at FleaHab, situated in a small 
two-story house in a quiet neighborhood 
in central Santa Cruz. Most Fridays Flea 
takes his recovering addicts out surfing, 
but as the boys emerge for coffee, he en¬ 
courages them to use the rainy day to work 
on job applications or run errands. 

After Barney’s death, Flea told a local pa¬ 



per that he wished no one had found out 
about his friend’s drug use. Barney wasn’t 
a heavy user. He had mental-health is¬ 
sues and had been medicated in one form 
or another his entire life. His mother had 
recently passed away. Even when drugs 
are part of the equation, no one can re¬ 
ally know what’s going on inside another 
man’s head. 

“It’s a shame the toxicology report out¬ 
weighs everything,” Flea says. “People go, 
‘He was a drug addict, and he died from 
drugs.’ But you know these people, and 
they’re such good people.” 

By many accounts, there has never been a 
person in Santa Cruz quite as beloved as 
Barney. After his death, hundreds of peo¬ 
ple showed up at Steamer Lane for a me¬ 
morial service in the water, more than had 
paddled out for Jay Moriarity, the much¬ 
loved surfer whose life was commemo- 


FLEA’S HOUSE, 
ONCE THE 
SCENE’S SOCIAL 
CENTER, 
BECAME A 
FLOPHOUSE FOR 
METH-HEADS. 


rated in the film Chasing Mavericks. The 
mayor declared May 5 “Barney Day.” Dur¬ 
ing a tribute on a local radio show, friends 
spoke of his generosity and genuineness 
and told stories of his wild, inspiring surf¬ 
ing; his clownish, violence-defusing an¬ 
tics; his affection for the kids with cystic 
fibrosis whom he taught to surf; his un¬ 
hinged mind, which was both a crutch and 
a source of his particular artistic genius. 
And they told the story of Barney the mira¬ 
cle worker. On the day his friends paddled 
out at Stockton Avenue to spread Barney’s 
ashes in the ocean, they found marijuana 
buds floating in the breakers. 

“We called it Barney’s weed,” Ruffo says. 
“Barney did it.” 

On the one-year anniversary of Barney’s 
death, the old crew is gathered at Steam¬ 
er Lane. Trophy Man, a sculpture Barney 
made by stringing his surfing trophies to¬ 


gether in the shape of a humanoid, sits on 
the grass by the parking lot. The barbecues 
are out. Flea chats with Ratboy while sip¬ 
ping a non-alcoholic beer. 

Ruffo is in his standard out-of-water garb: 
boardshorts, flat-brimmed ball cap, wrap¬ 
around sunglasses and a tank top that re¬ 
veals a toned, tanned body and tattoos— 
an homage to the Hawaiian princes who 
first surfed Santa Cruz on his back, the 
name “Peter Davi” written in script across 
his forearm. He says this is the real Santa 
Cruz, the community, the sense of broth¬ 
erhood, the fact that all these guys grew up 
together, climbed mountains together, fell 
down together, and yet they’re still here 
for each other. The drugs, the wild stories, 
the deaths—sure, that all happened. But 
Santa Cruz has always been a crazy place, 
Ruffo says, going back to the days when 
Spanish soldiers lassoed grizzlies in the 
mountains and dragged them back 
to town to fight their strongest bulls. 
“That spirit hangs around,” he says. 

I ask Ruffo what happened to Jeff 
Ayers. He’s not sure—he disap¬ 
peared, was never arrested. 

“When I saw him last, a few years 
ago, he looked like an old man,” Ruffo 
says. “He was a portion of the man 
he used to be. I was like, That’s the 
guy you used to fear?” 

Later, Flea takes us in his truck 
down the coast to Capitola to pay a 
visit to Collier. In recent years, Col¬ 
lier’s health has been in decline, and 
a degenerative eye disease is slowly 
blinding him. But we arrive to find 
the boisterous, bombastic legend. 
We talk about Ayers, the early days at the 
Lane, the brawls with Hawaiians and Aus¬ 
tralians at Bells Beach. Collier seems to 
enjoy rehashing the war stories. He says 
he’s working on a memoir. He doesn’t get 
out in the water much anymore; it’s diffi¬ 
cult with his eyesight. But he still paddles 
out on occasion, the old blind King mak¬ 
ing his way back into the lineup at Steamer 
Lane. These days, though, he mostly sits 
on his board, feeling the rise and fall of 
each passing swell, listening to the shouts 
of the surfers and the cries of the gulls and 
seals in the distance. 

“People are like, ‘Why are you not going?’ ” 
Collier says. “And I’m like, ‘You know 
what, man, I’ve caught a lot of fucking 
waves. Be glad I’m not taking every wave 
now, because you wouldn’t be out here.’ ” 
Collier roars with laughter and flashes a 
smile at Flea. El 
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Wearing nothing but sexy lingerie and a hot pink blanket, Miss May Roxanne 
Siman can raise the aesthetic value of any room tenfold by simply being there. 


T o usher in our ninth year in circulation, we pay 
homage to the iconic sweethearts who have 
graced Playboy’s pages in the 60s and 70s. We 
had to find a lady who bears the loveliness of a 
goddess and the classiness of an ornate bouquet, 
and Miss May Roxanne Siman more than fits the bill. Draped in 
pink and flaunting her svelte figure, she registers like a deity on 
camera, proving to us that beauty is certainly timeless. 

Despite being experienced in modeling, having done car 
shows, beauty pageants, and appearing in company ads in the 
past, our shoot’s sexy periodic theme is new to the headstrong 
20-year-old. “This shoot is quite adventurous; I haven’t done 
anything like this before,” Roxanne exclaims. “The pegs are 
sexy and classy - this definitely expands my repertoire as a 
model.” 

Classic themes, however, fall within her sphere of interests 
and dreams. Her fondness for Beauty and the Beast prevails 
whenever she catches herself in a reverie, hoping that one 


day she can visit the majestic castles and gardens in Europe, 
which share a similar setting with her favorite animated movie. 
Having an adoring gentleman in tow would definitely add to 
the experience. 

“This might sound weird, but my definition of a dream 
date comes with a grand garden adorned by rows of lanterns, 
Christmas fights, nicely arranged plants, and an old fountain. I 
find it extremely romantic. To top it all off, the theme of Beauty 
and Beast must be playing in the background as I converse 
with my date,” she laughs. 

Outside of modeling, Roxanne spends a lot of time in the 
gym. Her love for physical activity can be traced to her days as 
a dancer in high school, from which she has developed a lot of 
healthy habits. She also uses exercise as an outlet whenever she 
feels the need to relieve tension or heavy emotions. “I’m the 
type of person who hates to stay idle, and I intend to be really 
active while I’m still young and have enough time to capture 
my dreams,” she admits. 
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Mature beyond her years, Roxanne believes that sexiness 
revolves around intellect and being pragmatic, more so than 
having admirable physical qualities. After all, with enough 
pragmatism, a person can let go of their insecurities and find 
beauty in what they have - whether physical, mental, or their 
set of competencies as a professional. 

“People need not live up to mannequin standards. I think 
we are all sexy in our own way, and we should not be afraid 
to show it. The truth is, I get the confidence to do sexy shoots 
from this belief,” she enthuses. 

When it comes to potential dates, Roxanne prefers men 
over boys, and by men she is referring to guys who can make 
their own decisions and defend her whenever necessary. 
He does not need to be the prince charming type, as long 
as he makes her feel wanted and loved. Delving deeper, she 
admits that she places a high premium on integrity and has 
no qualms defending other people if they are right. As such, 
she fittingly expects her man to do the same for her. 

Come to think of it, who wouldn’t want to protect and care 
for such a fine blossom of a lady? Upon seeing her photos, 
any man would want to be the beast to her beauty. O 
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PLAYBOY INTERVIEW 



JOHANSSON 

A candid conversation with the star (who’s uninterested in her status as 2Ci6’s highest-gross¬ 
ing actor) about motherhood, monogamy and why she keeps playing lethal superwomen 


The opening sequence of Lost in Transla¬ 
tion, Sofia Coppola’s 2003 film about two 
spiritually adrift, jet-lagged Americans 
finding each other in Tokyo, features a sus¬ 
tained shot of Scarlett Johansson’s behind, 
swaddled in a pair of nearly translucent 
pink underwear, as she lies on a bed, gaz¬ 
ing at a window with the curtains drawn. 
Johansson plays Charlotte, a recent college 
graduate lamenting the trajectory of her 
life from inside an opulent Japanese hotel; 
the actress was just 17 when she landed the 
role. Although she had already been work¬ 
ing for almost a decade, her quiet, deliberate 
performance turned her into one of Holly¬ 
wood’s most sought-after actresses, and in 
the 14 years since Lost in Translation was 
released, she has served as a muse to au¬ 
teurs including Woody Allen and the Coen 
brothers and propped up massive com¬ 
mercial franchises such as Captain America 



“I guess I always thought my character in Ghost 
in the Shell was a universal one, in the sense that 
she has no identity, and the heart of this story is 
her search for an identity.” 


and The Avengers. Her creative choices have 
been vast and varied, a mix of blockbusters 
and art-house experiments: a computer op¬ 
erating system in Spike Jonze’s Her (a char¬ 
acter she gave life to using only that dusky, 
twilight voice), a 17th century servant to the 
painter Johannes Vermeer in Girl With a 
Pearl Earring, the girlfriend of a porn addict 
in Don Jon. 

Hollywood has a strange relationship to 
certain libidinous energies, and Johans¬ 
son is compared often and aptly to Mari¬ 
lyn Monroe: The fact of her body seems to 
supersede everything else. But Johansson 
is bored by discussions of her physicality, 
and while Monroe was never quite able to 
fully steer her own sexuality, Johansson is 
remarkably self-possessed. To ask her about 
her good looks is to watch her grow increas¬ 
ingly disinterested. In the past decade, she’s 
also chosen roles—an unnamed, homicidal 



c Tll read articles written by women about other 
women in which they say, ‘That perfect blowout 
reminded me that I hadn’t showered in four days.’ 
It’s not nl hollow, it’s uninteresting.” 

Photography JAKE CHESSUM 


alien in Jonathan Glazer’s Under the Skin; 
Black Widow, an unforgiving superspy, in 
the Avengers films; a drug mule who turns 
superhuman in Luc Besson’s Lucy —in 
which her sexuality is weaponized. Men un¬ 
derestimate her and are punished for it. 

Her latest part is Major Motoko Kusanagi in 
a live-action adaptation of Ghost in the Shell, 
Mamoru Oshii’s beloved 1995 manga film. In 
Oshii’s version, the Major is Japanese, and 
when Johansson’s casting was announced, 
critics immediately cried whitewashing. Jo¬ 
hansson was born in New York City, in 1984, 
to a Jewish mother from the Bronx and a fa¬ 
ther from Denmark, and while she is quick 
to acknowledge Hollywood’s grim diversity 
problem, she is hopeful that the film, di¬ 
rected by Rupert Sanders and shot in New 
Zealand and Hong Kong, will resolve any 
questions about the Major’s actual origins. 
The New Yorker's Amanda Petrusich first 



“I could have been a dermatologist. All my friends 
are like, ‘What is this weird thing on me?’And 
I’m like, ‘Let me see it!’ But I dont’t think I could 
do seven years of schooling.” 
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connected with Johansson in a cavernous 
photo studio on the west side of Manhattan. 
Two weeks after their initial conversation, 
Johansson would speak at the Women’s 
March on Washington, voicing her firm 
support for women’s reproductive rights. At 
one point she addressed the new president 
directly, saying that her daughter “may po¬ 
tentially not have the right to make choices 
for her body and her future that your daugh¬ 
ter Ivanka has been privileged to have.” But 
on this blustery afternoon just days into 
the new year, writer and subject found an 
overstuffed leather couch, commandeered 
a plate of chocolate chip cookies and spoke 
about Johansson’s childhood, career and 
new life as a mother—she has a two-year- 
old daughter with French advertising ex¬ 
ecutive Romain Dauriac. (They were wed 
in 2014, three years after the end of Jo¬ 
hansson’s brief and high-profile marriage 
to Ryan Reynolds.) “She’s frank and funny 
and forthright—a kind of tough-talking 
New York girl,” Petrusich says. “She’s also 
deeply uninterested in bullshit. There’s a 
sense, speaking with her, that you need to 
be ready to go hard or you’ll lose her inter¬ 
est. It immediately made sense to me that 
Sofia Coppola cast her as a corrective to the 
bubbly blonde starlet played by Anna Faris 
in Lost in Translation. She’s a deep and nat¬ 
urally contemplative person—with a gaze 
that draws you in even as it commands you 
to keep up.” 

PLAYBOY: You were born and raised in New 
York City. What was it like to grow up here? 
JOHANSSON: New York was different then. 
That makes me sound like an old geezer, 
but the city was much more accessible. My 
group of friends was really diverse. We all 
came from different socioeconomic back¬ 
grounds, and our parents did different 
things. Some parents were drug dealers, 
some were working in finance, and we all 
lived in the same community. While it’s still 
probably the greatest city in the world— 
I’m biased—I think it used to feel like more 
was possible here for more people. There’s 
a great leather store down in the West Vil¬ 
lage that has been there forever. I was there 
a couple of months ago, and the guy who has 
been making sandals since 1967 or whatever 
is fighting his landlord to stay in that space, 
because it was once rent stabilized and that 
doesn’t exist anymore. In the next couple of 
years it will probably turn into some cor¬ 
porate business. It’s sad, because that’s the 
heartbeat of New York. That’s what drove 
the city, what made things seem possible. 


PLAYBOY: Almost everyone I know who 
grew up in New York City has this lovely 
quality—not just being exposed to all the 
different artists working around you but, 
inevitably, to all these different ways of be¬ 
ing, ways of living, ways of seeing the world. 
JOHANSSON: And you can be yourself here, 
or whatever version of yourself you want 
to be. That’s not possible in a lot of other 
places. I love the idea of raising my daugh¬ 
ter here. She’s probably exposed to so many 
more things just going to the playground 
than almost any other toddler her age grow¬ 
ing up in a lot of other places. 

PLAYBOY: You had your daughter in 2015? 
JOHANSSON: What year are we in? No, 
2014—I can’t even remember, [laughs] 
She’s two and a half now. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think motherhood has 
changed you? 

JOHANSSON: Oh, it has changed me, yes. 
Just the process of being pregnant and giv¬ 
ing birth was incredibly profound. Also sur¬ 
rendering to the fact that with babies, and 
particularly infants and toddlers, you have 
to let go of your expectations and of what¬ 
ever instincts you have to take control of 
the situation. Of course, being a mother, 
you have to make decisions all the time that 
affect this person who is completely depen¬ 
dent on you, but you also have to surrender 
to the experience, and that in itself is really 
liberating. For me, it’s the best thing that 
has ever happened. Ever. Somebody once 
described it to me as your heart growing 
this other chamber, and I think that’s really 
profoundly true. Your capacity to love some¬ 
thing, at least in my experience, deepens to 
a whole other space. I think I was afraid that 
life would change, and it does; it dramati¬ 
cally changes. But I feel in a lot of ways more 
myself now than I did before. 

PLAYBOY: That’s a beautiful way of talking 
about it. 

JOHANSSON: I understand the importance 
of my own happiness now more than I did 
before. Because you see how it affects some¬ 
body else, and you’re kind of like, If I’m not 
happy, then I can’t be in tip-top shape for 
this other person. 

PLAYBOY: This question is asked inces¬ 
santly of women and very rarely asked of 
working fathers, but do you feel parenthood 
has changed the way you approach your 
work? 

JOHANSSON: Where I want to be working 
is definitely something. That’s just a prac¬ 
tical part of it, though I’m fortunately at a 
place in my career, after 20-whatever years, 
where I can dictate that a little bit. It will 


probably get more challenging as she gets 
older, once she’s in school and her life is 
more established in one place. It’s a strug¬ 
gle for a lot of people, because we exist in 
this weird nomadic industry where almost 
everybody on a crew has a family, and it’s 
hard. It’s hard on relationships; it’s hard on 
your partner, your kids, family in general, 
friends. 

PLAYBOY: Has that been a challenge for 
you? 

JOHANSSON: When I was doing Ghost in 
the Shell, I was in New Zealand with our 
daughter for six months. It was so hard: 
The distance and the weight of the job itself 
were really hard on me. It was a big movie 
with a lot happening. I spent all day fighting 
people—and literally fighting with myself. 
I was battling with the character. I remem¬ 
ber saying to Rupert Sanders several times, 
“Can one good thing happen to this charac¬ 
ter? One great moment?” The answer was 
no. Spoiler alert: It’s a fuckin’ dark ride for 
this person, or cyborg or whatever. 
PLAYBOY: There was some controversy 
about your casting as the Major. She’s a 
character a lot of people presumed would 
be Japanese and therefore would be played 
by a Japanese actor. Did those conversations 
trickle down to you? 

JOHANSSON: Totally. I think the conver¬ 
sation about diversity in Hollywood is an 
important one and one that we should be 
having. My character has the unique ex¬ 
perience of being a person whose human 
brain has been put into what was essentially 
a synthetic robotic body. I guess I always 
thought the character was a universal one, 
in the sense that she has no identity, and the 
heart of this story is her search for an iden¬ 
tity. I hope that whatever questions people 
have about my casting in this film will be 
answered by actually seeing the movie. It’s 
hard to say, because you haven’t seen the 
movie yet, and there’s a part of it that I don’t 
want to talk about because it’s the turning 
point of the movie, but I think it answers the 
question for the audience as to who I am, 
who I was and what my true identity is, and 
it has nothing to do with how my character 
looks or how you see me. 

PLAYBOY: On a more personal level, there’s 
also the challenge of disappearing into an¬ 
other person, or disappearing into the proj¬ 
ect itself, and having to forcibly disconnect 
from the people around you. It’s not a bur¬ 
den that can be shared. 

JOHANSSON: Totally, because oftentimes 
you don’t even really know where within 
you it’s coming from. I think that’s part of 
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the beauty of the job. What I’m more and 
more curious about, and more confident in 
exploring, are all these weird spaces within 
ourselves, these little nooks and crannies, 
things that at one time seemed embarrass¬ 
ing to try. When you realize the freedom you 
feel when you unlock that, and when you’re 
able to get weird and take up lots of space 
emotionally and then pull back—if you can 
do that within a single performance, it’s a 
transformative experience. 

PLAYBOY: Let’s talk about your family. Your 
father is Danish and your mother is from 
the Bronx. What kind of parents were they? 
JOHANSSON: After having two kids and 
then trying for a third and getting two 
more—I have a twin brother, and we were 
the last—I think they surrendered whatever 
rule book they had been following, if any. 
That’s probably normal. By the time you 
get to your younger kids, you’re more lax, 
you worry over fewer things, you’re more 
comfortable as a parent. I think my 
brother and I probably benefited 
from that in some ways and didn’t 
in others. My mom had moved to 
California and was kind of remotely 
there, and my dad was consumed 
by the responsibility of being at 
home with us and all that it meant 
to provide for us. My parents always 
struggled financially, so that was a 
huge burden for him. By the time 
we were 13, my brother and I were 
almost raising ourselves. I was still 
living at home and going to school 
and stuff, but I was working, and New York 
is—I was out and about and hanging out 
and getting into trouble pretty early on. Not 
too much trouble, thankfully. I self-regulat¬ 
ed, but I could have probably gone really far 
down the rabbit hole had I not always had 
something guiding me. 

PLAYBOY: What do you think that was? 
Work? 

JOHANSSON: Yeah. I had a good work eth¬ 
ic. I had my own sense of self-preservation, 
and I made it to graduation and got my own 
place when I was 18. 

PLAYBOY: What about dating at that age— 
anything you know now that you wish you’d 
known in your early 20s? 

JOHANSSON: I never dated anyone, so I’m 
a bad person to ask for advice. I did go on 
one blind date, and when I arrived, my date 
had already taken a shot of tequila in his 
eye. I didn’t even know that was possible. 
What a turnoff. I would never want to be in 
my early 20s again, though I did a lot of fun 
stuff. I wish I knew that everything changes 


and that nothing is forever—except death. 
It probably would’ve freed up a lot of space 
in my brain. 

PLAYBOY: What did your father do for a liv¬ 
ing? 

JOHANSSON: My dad was an architect. 
PLAYBOY: And your mom? 

JOHANSSON: My mom started managing 
me when I was about eight or nine. She was 
kind of overseeing things prior to that, but 
she really started managing me when I was 
around that age—or maybe a little bit older, 
like 12. She did that until I stopped working 
with her when I was in my early 20s. My 
mom is very ambitious, and she’s also good 
at multitasking. She has a lot of life force, my 
mom. I definitely inherited that from her. 
My dad is more—I don’t know, I think my 
dad in a lot of ways is kind of a dreamer. He’s 
such a creative person, but at times I think 
he can almost be self-limiting. Whereas my 
mom, I think, always saw a bigger picture, 


and I probably got that from her. 

PLAYBOY: How was he self-limiting? 
JOHANSSON: I think he didn’t have as 
much confidence. He had a complicated re¬ 
lationship with his father. Even though he 
could dream big, he never had the confidence 
to push the boundaries. And my mom, when 
I was growing up, always told me—told all 
of us, actually—that if we wanted something 
we had to go and get it for ourselves and that 
nobody would do it for us. That really stuck 
with me. Though I think I’m a little bit more 
forgiving than that. I probably work better in 
a team than she does, and I really appreciate 
the collaborative spirit. I think part of that 
is from working on productions for such a 
long time and seeing how one hand holds 
the other and how important it is to have a 
healthy morale within a group of people in a 
professional setting. I’m ambitious, I guess. 
If I see something in the distance and I want 
it, I’ll sprint toward it. 

PLAYBOY: I would think there might be 
something advantageous about coming 


into your own as an artist relatively early, 
because there’s a self-confidence or self- 
possession we all have as children that just 
gets chipped away the longer you exist in the 
world. 

JOHANSSON: Yeah, I think that’s interest¬ 
ing. You go to high school and then you go 
to college and then you’re about to graduate 
and you go, “Well, I don’t want to do this.” 
And then you’re interning somewhere, and 
it’s not something you really want to do. You 
don’t really have any work experience; you 
haven’t had this kind of time in the field. 
And then you go back to graduate school for 
something else, because you realize that you 
need a master’s degree to do whatever it is 
you decided you want to do, and then, you 
know, people get married and have kids, and 
life just takes a different path. I think when 
you work from a young age, you have time to 
hone —craft is such a crappy word, but it’s 
true. You hone a craft and things get pared 
away. You cut the fat away earlier on, 
and you’re more focused on what is 
within that’s actually driving you. 
PLAYBOY: It’s such a gift to know 
what you want. 

JOHANSSON: It’s true. Otherwise, 
you get suffocated by the possibili¬ 
ties. I think that’s what happens. 
Everything is possible, especially in 
this country. We’re so spoiled that 
way—sometimes too much is pos¬ 
sible, and that’s why people panic. 
They don’t want to fail at anything, 
so they just stop. They stop reaching. 
PIAYBOY: That’s a very American idea, the 
fear of failure. We prize success above all 
else. There’s no power in admitting fault or 
failure or uncertainty. 

JOHANSSON: It’s something Barack Obama 
has—humility. It’s such a lovely quality. 
There are a lot of things about him that will 
be missed, but humility is such an impor¬ 
tant part of being successful at what you do. 
PLAYBOY: And being able to learn. 
JOHANSSON: I actually think it will become 
very apparent that a leader cannot be suc¬ 
cessful if they don’t have that—if they’re 
not able to be vulnerable, curious, com¬ 
passionate, to have that kind of humility. I 
don’t think you can lead in any field without 
having those qualities. That’s what makes a 
leader, I think: the ability to learn from mis¬ 
takes and to have compassion for your fellow 
man. 

PLAYBOY: You campaigned for Barack 
Obama twice and supported Hillary Clinton 
in the recent election. How have you been 
coping with recent events? 


“I’m ambitious 
I guess. If I see 
something in the 
distance and I want it, 
I’ll sprint toward it.” 
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JOHANSSON: You know, it’s funny. I had 
dinner with Woody Allen right after the 
election, so it was in November. We were 
both like, “Okay, the election. That’s our top¬ 
ic before we get deep into what the meaning 
of life is.” And I said, “Please don’t tell me 
you’re one of those people who was like, T 
told you so.’ Please don’t tell me that.” And 
he was like, “Honestly, I was shocked. I 
would have thought that he would not have 
won one state.” And I thought, Okay, well, if 
Woody felt that way, it makes me feel better 
about being as ignorant as I was, because I 
literally—I mean, it was a complete and ut¬ 
ter shock. I had a very strange experience 
voting. I took my kid with me, and I was 
like, “Kid, we got a female president, which 
is pretty exciting. And it’s Hillary Clinton; 
that’s also cool, and we’re good.” Then I 
got on a plane to Hong Kong, which is a 16- 
hour flight. I had two glasses of wine and 
passed out. I woke up 10 hours later, and 
the stewardess was like, “Excuse me, 

Miss, would you like to know the elec¬ 
tion results?” I looked at her and said, 

“Well, I know it’s—okay, what? Give 
me the news. Let me have it. What is 
it? I think I know it’s Clinton.” And 
she was like, “No, it’s actually Trump.” 

I thought, This is a Twilight Zone epi¬ 
sode. 

PLAYBOY: You thought she was kid¬ 
ding. 

JOHANSSON: I mean, I’m shut¬ 
tling through the air at 30,000 feet. 

The whole cabin is dark, my brother 
is passed out, and I tap him on the 
shoulder—he was a field organizer 
for Obama; he’s very political—and 
I say, “Hunter, wake up, wake up!” He was 
like, “What?” I said, “Trump won.” He was 
like, “Oh, stop it.” God, he got so drunk when 
we landed in Hong Kong. This morning I 
was listening to NPR, and I have these mo¬ 
ments when it still hits me, the weight of it. 
PLAYBOY: Tell me about your experience at 
the Women’s March on Washington. 
JOHANSSON: As you know, I’m not one to 
overshare, but I felt very driven to say what 
I had to say. It was both a grounding experi¬ 
ence and an out-of-body one. Paradoxical, I 
guess. I always took Planned Parenthood for 
granted growing up. That’s how it should 
be, right? We are talking about normalizing 
what is by definition a normal thing: the ac¬ 
cessibility of women’s health care. Every¬ 
one with a vagina needs it. Why are we still 
having these conversations so many years 
after we, as women, were supposedly “liber¬ 
ated”? I’m over it. 


PLAYBOY: Are there things you do to man¬ 
age feelings of hopelessness or fear? 
JOHANSSON: Well, one thing—you just 
can’t be complacent. I think it’s hard be¬ 
cause people have been inactive for such a 
long time, and we don’t have a draft. Not that 
I’m advocating for that, but if there were 
some kind of mandatory service, I think 
it would be a completely different political 
climate. People would be much more pro¬ 
active—not just opinionated but proactive. 

It’s hard to mobilize people when they don’t 
feel—I mean, look at this past election: No¬ 
body voted. There was a record low turnout. 

I blame the media for a lot of that too. Early 
polling results and that stuff should just be 
banned. I think people just got complacent. 
They were like, “Who cares?” 

PLAYBOY: That leads me to a tangent about 
music. You’re a singer as well as an actor, 
and you’ve made two records. In 2008 you 
released Anywhere I Lay My Head , a collec- 

“I don’t think it’s 
natural to he a 
monogamous person, 
I might be skewered 
for that , but I think 
it’s work.” 

tion of covers of Tom Waits songs. As we’re 
speaking of America writ large, it occurs to 
me that Waits is one of our best representa¬ 
tive voices—on his records he becomes a vi¬ 
tal, exciting and endearing embodiment of 
this place. Tell me about your relationship 
to his work. 

JOHANSSON: He’s a true poet. And he’s 
an artist in that most delicious way, where 
his self-expression gives us a place to be re¬ 
flective. Rhino came to me to do an album. 

I mean, who has that opportunity? It was 
amazing. I was overwhelmed. I thought, 
Maybe I’ll do classics, maybe I’ll do Cole Por¬ 
ter songs. Then I was like, I really want to do 
that duet Tom Waits does with Bette Midler 
called “I Never Talk to Strangers.” And then 
I thought, Maybe I’ll just reimagine Tom 
Waits songs and see where that leads me. I 
tried doing it with various producers, and 
it just was not working. That’s when I got, 


very fatefully, to Dave Sitek from TV on the 
Radio. He had this Tinkerbell-cough-syrup 
idea for the album, and so we just ran with 
it. Meeting Dave was life-changing because 
he became a really important figure in my 
life and a dear, dear friend. And going to 
Louisiana to record was an absolutely epic 
experience. I was falling in love with my 
first husband at the time. It was just a very 
romantic and really liberating time. It was 
great. 

PIAYBOY: That sounds incredible. 
JOHANSSON: It was wonderful. 

PIAYBOY: Another interesting thing about 
Waits’s work is that so much of it is about 
his particular, singular performance of 
those songs. But because of that, I feel 
there’s a lot of meat left on the bone, in a 
way, for a different singer to come in and 
totally reimagine them. 

JOHANSSON: Yeah, it’s true. It’s funny 
because if you try to re-create the song as 
Waits did it, you realize he actually 
has a very classical approach. I’m 
not talking about the really experi¬ 
mental stuff that he does, but the 
instrumental parts of his songs can 
be very sentimental. It’s his voice 
that gives them such depth. 
PLAYBOY: You and Dave got in a 
car and drove together from Cali¬ 
fornia to Louisiana. 

JOHANSSON: Yeah, it was crazy, 
because we didn’t know each other 
at all, and we figured we would get 
to know each other on this road 
trip. I think I drove. 

PLAYBOY: That’s so high-stakes! 
JOHANSSON: I remember picking 
him up in Silver Lake or whatever, and he 
had seven cigarettes in each hand, a cup of 
black coffee and a bunch of weird instru¬ 
ments I had never heard of, and we just 
loaded up the trunk and here we go. We 
drove into the desert and smoked a bunch of 
pot and got weird. We just sat on the hood of 
the car and stared into the sunset. 
PLAYBOY: You mentioned Waits being one 
of our great poets. Were you pleased when 
Bob Dylan won the Nobel Prize for litera¬ 
ture? 

JOHANSSON: Yeah, that was cool. I love 
that he didn’t show up too. That’s very 
Dylanesque. Dylan is someone you can re¬ 
visit at different times in your life and his 
songs mean something different to you at 
each stage. He’s a wonderful artist and poet 
and a mysterious magician. 

PIAYBOY: You starred in one of his music 
videos. 
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JOHANSSON: My friend Bennett Miller was 
asked to direct a video for him. I was going 
to do it with Dylan, and then he didn’t want 
to be in the video, so we just kind of did our 
own thing. About two years later, I went to 
see Dylan for the first time. I saw him back- 
stage, and he said something to me like “Oh 
yeah, thanks for the video you did.” I expect¬ 
ed when we did the video that he would come 
at us, that I would hear from him—no, not 
at all. He just kind of remembered it on the 
fly, like, Oh yeah, you did that video for me. 
It was my pleasure, Mr. Dylan. My friend 
told me this hysterical story about how a 
friend of theirs, a music producer, was like, 
“I’m bringing a friend to dinner,” and it was 
Dylan, which is crazy. Dylan was wearing a 
hoodie, and he had pulled the string so only 
his eyes and nose were showing. And he sat 
through the entire dinner like that. He kept 
having to pull his hoodie down so he could 
shove forkfuls of food into his mouth. 
PLAYBOY: God bless him. Your second re¬ 
cord, Break Up, was a collaboration with 
Pete Yorn, who has said that he was inspired 
by Serge Gainsbourg’s recordings with Bri¬ 
gitte Bardot. Is the duet format something 
that appeals to you? 

JOHANSSON: Yeah, duets are great. When I 
was a kid I listened to Louis Armstrong, Ella 
Fitzgerald, Dean Martin with various sing¬ 
ers, the Andrews Sisters. I think I particu¬ 
larly like to hear a male and a female voice 
together. Pete was like, “Hey, want to make 
an album?” I think he was in a dark place, or 
a transitional place in his life, and he had a 
dream that we made an album together, so 
he texted me when he came out of his fever 
dream, and that’s how we decided to make 
it. 

PLAYBOY: The record does have a dreamy 
quality—there’s an ache to it. Do you re¬ 
member your dreams? 

JOHANSSON: I do, yeah. 

PLAYBOY: Any recurring anxiety dreams? 
JOHANSSON: I only have anxiety dreams! 
I once told my mother that and she cried. I 
have a lot of dreams about houses—beauti¬ 
ful, ancient houses filled with gardens and 
hanging vines that I at one time had the op¬ 
portunity to live in but sold. Whatever. I’m 
sure the heating bills would have been out¬ 
rageous. 

PLAYBOY: I think part of getting older is 
reckoning with that idea that there’s so 
much we don’t know and might never know 
about ourselves. Dreams are the most im¬ 
mediate way to glimpse those weird, vast 
expanses of your subconscious that you 
can’t otherwise access. 


JOHANSSON: It’s true. Of course, because 
you have all these barriers that shut you 
down from—I mean, I think it’s probably a 
survival thing that you go about your day and 
remember glimpses of dreams that you’ve 
had. I think examining your dreams can re¬ 
ally help you to be more present in your wak¬ 
ing life, because then you know better what’s 
going on with you. 

PIAYBOY: Every once in a while someone 
will do you a great service by saying some¬ 
thing revelatory to you, about you—and of 
course you’re like, “Fuck you, you don’t know 
me.” Then you go home and think about it and 
you’re like, Oh my God, they’re exactly right. 
JOHANSSON: I was listening to this TED 
Talk about relationships, and the person who 
was giving the talk was saying that in mo¬ 
ments when you’re starting a new relation¬ 
ship and your friends and family say, “No, 
this is a red flag. This person is not for you”— 
why do we ignore those people who know us 
so well in the moments that we don’t? And 
then we distance ourselves from them be¬ 
cause we’re embarrassed or whatever. It’s in¬ 
teresting how sometimes all you need is your 
good friend to tell you that you’re not acting 
like yourself. Or that they see something in 
front of you that is not beneficial for you or 
true to who you actually are. I don’t know. It’s 
so easy to just go, “No, I don’t want to hear 
that.” 

PIAYBOY: Well, love is so deeply intoxicating 
at first. You’re just out of your mind. 
JOHANSSON: Of course. 

PIAYBOY: No one can tell you anything. 
JOHANSSON: And the part of your brain that 
functions then is a dysfunctional part—it’s 
not the rational side of your brain. It’s the ad¬ 
dictive part of your brain that fires up when 
you have those first feelings of love, and it’s 
so good. 

PIAYBOY: You’ve said that you aren’t sure 
humans are designed to be monogamous. 
JOHANSSON: Well, with every gain there’s a 
loss, right? So that’s a loss. You have to choose 
a path. I think the idea of marriage is very 
romantic; it’s a beautiful idea, and the prac¬ 
tice of it can be a very beautiful thing. I don’t 
think it’s natural to be a monogamous per¬ 
son. I might be skewered for that, but I think 
it’s work. It’s a lot of work. And the fact that 
it is such work for so many people—for ev¬ 
eryone—the fact of that proves that it is not 
a natural thing. It’s something I have a lot 
of respect for and have participated in, but I 
think it definitely goes against some instinct 
to look beyond. 

PIAYBOY: And of course many marriages 
don’t work out. 


JOHANSSON: I think marriage initially in¬ 
volves a lot of people who have nothing to do 
with your relationship, because it’s a legally 
binding contract, and that has a weight to it. 
Being married is different than not being 
married, and anybody who tells you that it’s 
the same is lying. It changes things. I have 
friends who were together for 10 years and 
then decided to get married, and I’ll ask 
them on their wedding day or right after 
if it’s different, and it always is. It is. It’s a 
beautiful responsibility, but it’s a responsi¬ 
bility. 

PIAYBOY: You were married for the sec¬ 
ond time in 2014. Did you wake up the next 
morning and feel different? 

JOHANSSON: Yeah, definitely. It felt differ¬ 
ent. I had a really young baby at the time, 
so that also—our family dynamic was just 
different. I don’t know. Whatever that is, 
the thing you can’t fully put words to, it 
changed. 

PIAYBOY: And it felt different from your 
prior marriage too? 

JOHANSSON: Yeah, of course. I had a baby, 
and also my husband was coming from an¬ 
other country and becoming a citizen of this 
country. It was a huge transition for both 
of us, and certainly for him—moving here, 
committing to the States. But I think my 
husband has embraced America, and New 
York in particular, in this really endearing 
way. He was making meatballs the other 
night, actually. I wasn’t home. I was away, 
and he sent me a picture. He was like, “I’m a 
real New Yorker, and I love The Sopranos'” I 
was just, “You go, babe.” 

PIAYBOY: Are you based in New York now, 
or are you still moving back and forth be¬ 
tween here and Paris? 

JOHANSSON: We still mix it up. My job 
takes me all over the place, so I don’t even 
know where I live, but I guess now we’re 
kind of committed to living here because 
with our daughter we have to commit to 
someplace. She’ll be in school in a hot min¬ 
ute. The time passes like crazy. 

PIAYBOY: What do you think you’d be do¬ 
ing if you weren’t acting? 

JOHANSSON: Oh gosh, I don’t know. I 
probably would have gone into some kind of 
medical profession. I’d be rooting around in 
somebody else! I’m interested in people. 
PLAYBOY: They’re such different disci¬ 
plines, but they both rely on a kind of intu¬ 
ition. 

JOHANSSON: I could have been a derma¬ 
tologist. I would have actually loved being 
a dermatologist. That’s a dream job. All my 
friends are like, “What is this weird thing 
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on me?” And I’m like, “Let me see it!” But I 
don’t think I could do seven years of school¬ 
ing. 

PLAYBOY: I’m also not sure that Hollywood 
would let you go so easily. 

JOHANSSON: Oh, I don’t know. There’s al¬ 
ways someone else to fill the void. 
PLAYBOY: I read recently that you were the 
highest-grossing actor of 2016. 
JOHANSSON: I make a lot of movies that 
have a huge built-in audience, and that 
drives a lot of it. But it’s been a very produc¬ 
tive few years. 

PLAYBOY: Surveying your body of work, 
there’s an interesting mix of independent, 
idiosyncratic films and then these intensely 
commercial franchise movies. Do you try to 
keep those things in balance? 

JOHANSSON: I always hoped to have that 
balance, and I’ve finally achieved it. I loved 
what Jon Favreau did with Iron Man , how 
he worked with actors like Robert Downey, 
who I’ve loved for such a long time. 

I’m not normally a comic book fan. 

I liked the Tim Burton Batman 
movies, but it’s not my genre. Yet 
Favreau seemed to find this bal¬ 
ance that you’re talking about—an 
independent creative spirit with 
the budget of something so ambi¬ 
tious. It was unprecedented. It was 
a new way of telling that story. And 
it obviously rang true, because then 
DC and studios like Warner Bros, 
started doing it too. Look at the Sui¬ 
cide Squad cast—we’ve seen Will 
Smith in these blockbusters, but 
casting somebody like Jared Leto 
as the Joker? It’s a really welcome 
trend, I think. 

PLAYBOY: Do you read reviews of your 
films or interviews with you in magazines? 
JOHANSSON: Yeah, I do. I do read reviews 
and interviews. I don’t search high and low 
for reviews, but The New York Times , the 
trades—I’m curious about that stuff. It’s 
helpful, and I like to participate in the pro¬ 
cess that way. I will always have my own 
opinion about something that I’m doing, not 
necessarily of my own performance but of 
the film in general. And it’s probably similar 
to whatever your response was at the time! 
Good or bad. I’m like, “Yup, I didn’t expect 
it to suck either.” There have been very few 
times when I did something I loved and no¬ 
body else liked it. Most of the time I’m like, 
“Yeah....” 

PLAYBOY: Filmmaking is so collaborative. 
There are so many moving parts, and you’re 
often just one of them. I imagine it must 


be heartbreaking when you see something 
you’ve made- 

JOHANSSON: And it didn’t turn out how 
you wanted. 

PLAYBOY: And who knows whose fault it 
was? 

JOHANSSON: I know whose fault it was! Of 
course, oh my God. Other times I’ve made 
movies that were really successful and I 
had no idea why. There are some nice sur¬ 
prises. For instance, when we made Lost in 
Translation , nobody could really see what 
Sofia Coppola’s vision would be. We were 
making it in this weird fever of jet lag, in 
this new environment, and we shot it in 27 
days. Lance Acord, our director of photog¬ 
raphy, may have been one of the only ones 
who could see what we were capturing. 
When I read the script, I didn’t know. I was 
just kind of doing my thing with Bill Mur¬ 
ray, just experiencing what the character 
was experiencing. And then it came out and 


it resonated with so many people. I never 
could have predicted that. 

PLAYBOY: You were just 17 when you were 
cast in that movie. What’s your experience 
of watching it now? 

JOHANSSON: I haven’t seen it in so long. 
I would probably think, Oh my God, I’m so 
young. 

PLAYBOY: Your character, Charlotte, is 25 
in the film and searching. 

JOHANSSON: I had been working for al¬ 
most a decade at that time. I was in a much 
older circle of friends and colleagues. That 
sort of yearning for purpose—I had maybe 
a greater understanding of what that felt 
like than other high school seniors. 
PLAYBOY: Robert Redford, who directed 
you in The Horse Whisperer, described you 
as “13 going on 30.” Have you always been 
an old soul? 

JOHANSSON: I don’t know. Like I said, I 


was taking care of myself from when I was 
pretty young. In a lot of ways I had to be re¬ 
sponsible for myself. 

PLAYBOY: Anthony Lane, who is a very es¬ 
teemed film critic, wrote a profile of you that 
readers thought was so fawning it spawned 
several negative response pieces. I’m not 
suggesting this is the case with Lane, who I 
think is an intelligent and thoughtful writer, 
but there’s certainly a history of male maga¬ 
zine reporters approaching beautiful young 
starlets in ways that feel limiting, if not ab¬ 
surd. 

JOHANSSON: Women do it too, though. 
I’ve also experienced that with female jour¬ 
nalists. I think they project. They have this 
strange way of comparing themselves to 
this idea of you. I’ll read articles written by 
women about other women in which they 
say, “That perfect blowout reminded me 
of the fact that I hadn’t showered in four 
days,” or whatever. It’s not only hollow, it’s 
uninteresting. Maybe it’s just more 
of a failure in approach—instead 
of getting to the heart of some¬ 
one, what drives them creatively, 
you just scratch the surface. I also 
find interviews a lot of the time to 
be very boring. Not this interview; 
this interview is not boring, but 
you’re also lovely to talk to. When 
interviewers are self-deprecating, 
it becomes this weird—I don’t 
know, it can be exhausting at times. 
PLAYBOY: People do sometimes 
write about you as if you’ve just 
drifted down in a beam of light. 
JOHANSSON: Nice! 

PLAYBOY: It must be hard to bear 
the weight of those projections. 
JOHANSSON: I think it’s actually ridicu¬ 
lous. It’s absurd. Also, I have a lot of experi¬ 
ences where I’m like, “I can’t believe this is 
happening to me.” I’m still surprised by my 
job and the places it carries me. But my day- 
to-day life is a regular routine. 

PLAYBOY: Not to sound dystopian or para¬ 
noid, but it increasingly feels as though in 
the future privacy will be our currency. 
We’re all being rather cavalier about it right 
now—I’m being tracked all the time by this 
thing in my pocket, I’m giving all my infor¬ 
mation to corporations, and it’s fine. 
JOHANSSON: I couldn’t agree with you 
more, having experienced that. 

PLAYBOY: You had your e-mail hacked in 
2011. 

JOHANSSON: Yeah, that was crazy. It made 
me realize how vulnerable anyone is to that. 
The person who hacked my e-mail did the 


“We are talking 
about normalizing 
what is by definition 
a normal thing: 
the accessibility of 
women y s health care.” 
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same thing to 50 other people in the public 
eye and also to his ex-girlfriends—it could 
happen to anybody. And of course we’re so 
cavalier about that. People are like, “Oh, who 
cares about me.” But you’re just as vulner¬ 
able. 

PLAYBOY: I think almost anyone’s e-mail 
would betray some bad behavior. 
JOHANSSON: Well, it’s just your personal 
life. Even if it’s letters you wrote to your 
best friend, your sister, whatever, it’s your 
personal stuff. It’s like a journal. It’s pretty 
crazy. 

PLAYBOY: You’ve stayed off social media. 
JOHANSSON: I just never got on that band¬ 
wagon. I don’t even call people back. I don’t 
even check my voice mail. It’s not in my 
nature. I get it; it’s a great tool for a lot of 
companies, a lot of causes. I don’t know. I 
haven’t missed it in my life at all. 

PLAYBOY: Why open that door? 
JOHANSSON: I don’t have space for it in 
my life. If I had any kind of social media ac¬ 
count, I would have to rely on somebody else 
to run it, and that seems like a ridiculous 
extra thing I don’t need or want. I already 
read too much news on my phone. A couple 
of days ago my phone died, and I didn’t have 
a phone for 20 hours, and it was wonderful. 
I was so thrilled. It may have been the first 
time in my life I wasn’t panicked to not have 
my phone. I was just like, “This is great!” I 
had my kid with me. I was like, “I don’t need 
anything. I got my kid, I’m good.” 

PLAYBOY: I suspect you were perhaps at 
the very tail end of the last generation of 
actresses who came of age professionally 
somewhat free of the scrutiny under which 
young women are held now. 

JOHANSSON: Yes, I was. You see some 
young actors performing, and you can tell 
that they’re aware of how they’re supposed 
to be, how the public sees them and what 
kind of persona they’re supposed to convey. 
And that is unfortunate. 

PLAYBOY: Tell me a little about your pro¬ 
cess as you prepare for a new role. 
JOHANSSON: I start by trying to find some 
physicality to the character that I can hold 
and return to. Whether that’s a self-con¬ 
sciousness, like a person who is worried 
about aging, or maybe it’s somebody who, 
like the Major, has no sense of her own. She 
knows her physical body, but she has no 
care or awareness of her self. 

PLAYBOY: That’s also true of the women 
you play in Under the Skin and Her. Each of 
those characters is essentially just a disem¬ 
bodied consciousness. 

JOHANSSON: With Her I actually had a 


hyper-awareness of myself because I was 
stuck in a black box. It’s just my voice, and 
so you become hyperaware of certain hab¬ 
its. Doing the sex scene with Joaquin was an 
exercise in letting go. 

PLAYBOY: Was it embarrassing? 
JOHANSSON: I think he was really uncom¬ 
fortable at first. He was so agitated, and it 
was really interesting to see him. It was 
probably easier for me because I had been 
in a black box for such a long time that I 
was like, “Bring it. I’m warmed up. Come 
on, let’s get weird.” In a black box you get 
this sense that nobody can see you, so you 
can be whomever you want. You can be 
yourself. But it was interesting to see how 
he reacted to it. He came around, though, 
and we did it—literally, we did it. But the 
physicality is where I start, just being aware 
of how this story, these lines, what does it 
feel like in me, what does it feel like in my 
body, and then why am I having this physi¬ 
cal instinct to be close with somebody or 
apart from them or self-conscious about 
this thing or that. In the case of Under the 
Skin, how can I be completely free of any 
of these and just be purely instinctive and 
animal? Or in Ghost in the Shell, I don’t have 
any of these physical tics, these things that 
make us human. I’m devoid of those things, 
so what does that leave me with? What does 
this body feel like that’s not my own? There 
was a separation between her mind and her 
body, so she had to think and then act on it. 
These kinds of things get me started. And 
then of course there’s research. Even when 
I was playing Janet Leigh in Hitchcock, you 
just think about how she stands, and what 
it says about her strength, this fiery, driven 
person. The physicality is where it starts, 
and then it grows from there. 

PLAYBOY: For me, one of the reasons you 
and Bill Murray are so satisfying to watch 
in Lost in Translation is because you share a 
subtle approach to the material. I think the 
word that gets used is underreactive. You 
don’t seem afraid of silence or a blank stare. 
JOHANSSON: I think it’s really important 
for me to take time. The audience will stay 
with you. They’ll ride the wave with you. 
That’s the best part about doing live the¬ 
ater—having the reaction, the feedback 
from the audience, because it’s so informa¬ 
tive. It’s just absolute magic when the audi¬ 
ence and you are riding the same wave. 
PLAYBOY: You starred in the Broadway 
revivals of Arthur Miller’s A View From the 
Bridge and Tennessee Williams’s Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof, both such rich and complicat¬ 
ed plays. Growing up in New York, was be¬ 


ing on Broadway an early dream of yours? 
JOHANSSON: That was my absolute 
dream. That’s what drove me to acting. I 
wanted to do theater and be on Broadway. 
I wanted desperately to be in theater when 
I was eight. I wanted to be in musical the¬ 
ater, which I would never do now, ever. If 
I had to sing and dance in front of people, 
I would absolutely melt, fail miserably. But 
you have so many chances to get it right. 
You can get really weird, and you know that 
this is the only audience that will see it. 
PLAYBOY: You’ve played so many char¬ 
acters who start out one way—unfeeling, 
unknowing—and grow into something or 
someone else via their interactions with 
others or their observations of the world. 
I’m sure you’re seeing some version of 
this unfold for your daughter now too—a 
broadening. Do you think we’re all con¬ 
stantly changing into new iterations of our¬ 
selves? 

JOHANSSON: I don’t know. It might be 
interesting to play somebody who stays 
stuck. I don’t know if it would be interest¬ 
ing to watch. Maybe it is. There’s some¬ 
thing really powerful about somebody who 
can’t change themselves or doesn’t want to 
change themselves. If you watch something 
like Barry Lyndon or think of a character 
like Dorian Gray, there’s something really 
amazing about those characters. To watch 
the demise of somebody who doesn’t want 
to or is incapable of changing. I’d like to get 
there, because it probably would help me 
understand a lot of people in my life. Maybe 
that will be the next thing for me. But up un¬ 
til this point, I think I’ve been trying to wrap 
my head around metamorphosis. Maybe 
now I’ve gotten to a stage where I can finally 
play that person who cannot change. 
PLAYBOY: It seems there’s a lot of possibil¬ 
ity there for an actor. 

JOHANSSON: It’s so delicious, because I’m 
innately somebody who’s curious about my¬ 
self and trying to figure it out. My therapist 
would say, “Well, you make the same mis¬ 
takes, so don’t make them anymore.” I don’t 
want to make them anymore! But in life we 
make the same mistakes again and again, 
and- 

PLAYBOY: And then one day you don’t? 
JOHANSSON: And then you don’t. That’s 
the hope. But it’s so interesting when a per¬ 
son keeps making the same mistake or is 
unwilling to change. 

PLAYBOY: I believe I know some of those 
people intimately. 

JOHANSSON: Oh, I thought I dated all of 
them! Were there any left for you? O 
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Two seconds is too short an expanse to fit any pursuit for the average human. For many 
people, it takes around two ticks of the second hand to react, come up with a snappy idea, or 
even breathe. Jethro “The Jet” Dionisio does not abide by mortal rules. 

by PAUL WENCESLAO PHOTOGRAPHY BY OWEN REYES 
grooming by IRISH CONTRERAS 



W ith his trusty pistol 
in hand, he views 1.7 
seconds as a lifetime, 
one marked by rigorous training, 
an unyielding fondness for his 
sport, and five punctured steel 
plates. 

Winning comes second 
nature for the six-time world 
champion shooter, collect¬ 
ing three crowns at the World 
Speed Shooting Championship 
and another three at the World 
Shoot-off Championship, not to 
mention his long list of achieve¬ 
ments at local and international 
events. And at 45, he has no 
plans of slowing down anytime 
soon. 

“I’m still active. In fact, 
we’re preparing for a big compe¬ 
tition this year, the World Shoot. 

It’s considered to be the Olym¬ 
pics of practical shooting,” he 
said. What keeps him going is 
sheer love for shooting, coupled 
with his dedication to training 
and physical fitness. 

Achieving elite-level status was not 
an overnight thing for Jethro. As a young 
boy, he accompanied his dad to the firing 
range often, as the shooting equivalent 
of a golf caddie. Seeing his deep love for 
shooting even before formally handling a 
pistol, he would receive serious training 
from his dad at 13, and before long, he 
started joining international competi¬ 
tions. 

“When I started competing abroad, 
we had a good look at the world cham¬ 
pion shooters. They are mostly American. 
As a Filipino, I wanted to be a part of 
that class,” he revealed. “My dad and I 


knew that I can give them a good fight if 
we put even more time and effort in my 
training.” 

It was no easy path for the father 
and son tandem, but through uncompro¬ 
mising perseverance, Jethro was able to 
stand alongside the world’s elite and even 
compete in the Olympics. “(Being an elite 
class shooter) didn’t sink in at first, since 
I was young when I won my first world 
title. However, when the American cham¬ 
pions started treating me as a serious 
competitor, I was supremely flattered,” 
he said. 

Jethro’s success in shooting spawned 
a business venture, which occupies much 


of his free time outside of 
training - the Jethro Shooting 
Range and Gun Shop. Located 
at West Avenue in Quezon City, 
the store is a one-stop shop for 
gun hobbyists. Gun enthusi¬ 
asts and budding shooters can 
select from a large assortment 
of firearms, including custom¬ 
ized guns that can be used for 
competitions. 

He also offers shooting 
clinics to kids, aspiring shoot¬ 
ers, and even the men in uni¬ 
form. “Specific programs have 
been designed for the Philip¬ 
pine National Police (PNP). We 
do our best to support them 
by supplying trainers, courses, 
and enough ammunition,” he 
said. 

Apart from his penchant 
for firearms, Jethro is a huge 
motorcycle enthusiast. Like 
a real life Terminator, he 
rides his mean BMW R NineT 
around town, going full throttle 
to a coffee shop or a preferred 
restaurant. One can posit that he can be 
a non-fictional John Wick, if he wants to, 
given his armaments and otherworldly 
shooting skills, but he’s the first to admit 
that he would not cause harm with his 


weapons. 

“I know the damage that guns can 
do, and I’m here to promote safety and 
responsible gun ownership. The disci¬ 
pline involved in handling guns is part of 
the sport,” he admitted. Rightfully so, that 
same discipline turned a once dreamy kid 
into one of the world’s greatest marks¬ 
men. We could stand to learn a thing or 
two from that. Q 
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All-around 




TV analyst Noreen Go offers her unique perspective on one of the country’s 
favorite sports—and no, it’s not basketball. 

by MARGO SUMAYAO PHOTOGRAPHY BY MAXIE GERANTA 
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SPORTS ACES 



a ~M~ imitless.” In that single 

word, Noreen Go summed 

_ J up the depth of her passion 

for the game of volleyball. Given her 
history as a former player for UP, as 
a commissioner for the UAAP, her 
current career as a color commentator 
for the sport, and now as the founder 
of a youth volleyball clinic, the word is 
just as apt for her involvement in the 
sport. Unsurprisingly, then, she often 
imagines getting back out there on the 
court. 

’’There’s always an athlete in you, 
the passion there for the sport,” she 
says, when asked about a return. “It was 
your life once. It was everything. You 
dream, you sleep, you breathe volleyball. 
You always want to go back.” 

Those days, however, are behind 
her. “But of course you also accept that 
the age is coming into play,” she adds, 
“and injuries.” 

Years of competitive play—not just 
in one, but three sports at that—will 
do that to you. Outside of representing 
her alma mater in the UAAP Women’s 
Volleyball tournament, Noreen also 
played in the Philippines’ first women’s 
professional basketball league, the 


WPBT, alongside a stint in badminton. 
Her time as an athlete wore down 
the cartilage in her left hip, making it 
difficult to compete at a high level. 

But that hasn’t stopped her from 
being a part of the game she loves 
most. When opportunity knocked 
years ago, and her friend and fellow 
sportscaster Mozzy Ravena asked her 
to try commentating for the Shakey’s 
V-Teague, she leapt at chance. And the 
rest, she says, is history. 

With her view from the 
commentator’s seat, Noreen has 
seen how women’s volleyball has 
transformed into one of the country’s 
marquee sports.A lot of it, according to 
her, has to do with the sport’s evolution. 

“During my time, the people who 
were six feet tall and above were not as 
agile,” she points out.”They were good, 
but now when you see these players at 
6 ’5” running and jumping, you gotta 
really admire that. It’s mesmerizing, the 
skill level that these players show.” 

She also attributes volleyball’s rise 
in popularity to today’s social media- 
obsessed culture—and with it, the 
growing celebrity of this generation’s 
young athletes, as well as all that 


popularity’s trappings. 

“When Alyssa Valdez of Ateneo 
started wooing the crowds, she won a 
lot of fans outside of Ateneo. And then, 
aside from her, we have to mention 
Mika Reyes and Ara Galang of Ta Salle- 
for me, these players paved the way.” 

“They’re bringing the sport to the 
people eh. You watch these good players 
play, and then you think, T wanna be 
like them. I wanna be able to play there 
one of these days.’” 

“Now, people want to know 
everything about them. What do they 
eat? Where do they go? As a former 
player, you want these players to have 
their peace. There’s a boundary. But 
since it’s on TV, the fans want to know 
more about them. The popularity of the 
sport, and the popularity with media, I 
think it goes with the territory.” 

As vibrant and dynamic as today’s 
game is, however, Noreen still considers 
commentating as one of the biggest 
highlights of her life in volleyball. 

“I love what I do. I love 
commentating more than anything; the 
aspect of educating people about the 
game, and still being part of the game 
that you lived by, you grew up with.” □ 
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Living life in front of the camera comes with being dolled up and glammed up at every 
juncture, turning already beautiful women into dainty princesses. Such is the reality that 
lorded over Kimberly Ann Custodio back in 2012 when she graced the 
September issue of Playboy as its designated Playmate. 

by PAUL WENCESLAO PHOTOGRAPHY BY MAXIE GERANTA 
MAKEUP BY LINKEE COUSNARD 



L iving life in front of the 
camera comes with being 
dolled up and glammed 
up at every juncture, turning 
already beautiful women into 
dainty princesses. Such is the 
reality that lorded over Kimberly 
Ann Custodio back in 2012 when 
she graced the September issue 
of Playboy as its designated Play¬ 
mate. As a model, she was ac¬ 
customed to fine things and was 
viewed as a delicate entity. One 
can easily settle in this pristine 
lifestyle, but she had other things 
in mind. 

Nowadays Kim can still be 
found in front of the camera, but 
this time donning a jiu-jitsu gi 
instead of flashy wardrobes and 
an assortment of medals in place 
of sterling jewelry. “Playboy 
helped me gain the confidence to 
deal with people and actually try 
martial arts,” she admitted. In 
two years, after being a Play¬ 
mate, she has already amassed a 
total of 8 gold medals, 5 silvers, 
and 7 bronzes in Brazilian jiu-jitsu (BJJ), 
and she plans to add more hardware to 
that collection. 

The transition from being a model 
to an accomplished martial artist was 
remarkably easy for Kim. “It all started 
when I wanted to get fit and have a leaner 
body. Sol got into jiu-jitsu and fell in love 
with competing. It wasn’t really a tough 
process. It shouldn’t be if you love what 
you’re doing,” she said. She currently 
trains at Deftac Pilipinas and is being 
mentored by one of the country’s fore¬ 
most names in BJJ, Alvin Aguilar. 

In 2016, Kim bested other BJJ prac¬ 


titioners from around the world en route 
to winning a silver medal in the World 
Jiu-Jitsu Championship, which was held 
in California. Apart from a rigorous train¬ 
ing routine - consisting of cardio, core, 
wrestling and jiu-jitsu exercises, among 
others - she often trains with men to give 
her an immediate edge. 

“Guys move faster and often have 
harder and heavier frames. I have to rely 
on timing and technique to lock them 
in a submission or at least keep up with 
them,” Kim revealed. 

It also helps that her romantic part¬ 
ner is a teammate and fellow BJJ fighter. 
“He never goes easy on me during train¬ 


ing, especially when there’s a 
tournament coming up. In fact, 
he pushes me to my limits until 
1 cry. But we usually eat out after 
and eating makes me happy,” 
she laughed. 

Kim intends to snag the 
gold medal in this year’s World 
Jiu-Jitsu Championship, with 
her aspirations serving as rocket 
fuel for her lithe frame. Aside 
from bringing honor to the 
country, which stands a primary 
goal, she plans to put up a mar¬ 
tial arts gym in her hometown 
of Iloilo and expand the jiu-jitsu 
community in the country. 

“Filipinos can definitely ex¬ 
cel in jiu-jitsu. We already have 
a ton of talented practitioners 
in the country like Alvin Aguilar 
(decorated BJJ fighter), Maybel- 
line Masuda (first Filipina world 
champion), and Meggie Ochoa 
(4X world champion). It’s a sport 
where technique and leverage 
play a bigger role than physical 
strength,” she opined. 

On top of this, BJJ is an ideal means 
of self-defense for women. A combina¬ 
tion of slick moves and submissions 
can topple a large adversary, nullifying 
whatever physical advantage an attacker 
possesses. 

Kim admittedly hasn’t used her 
expertise in the art off the mat and is 
trained to exercise a lot of patience in 
regard to precarious situations. However, 
anyone foolish enough to provoke her 
would learn why teammates unanimous¬ 
ly call her “The Armbar Queen.” Needless 
to say, this charming lass is not to be 
trifled with. □ 
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“It’s hard to believe you grew them from two tiny bulbs” 








Playboy and chill 



Relax. We got you, bro. We wouldn't want you to miss out on 
another issue of your favorite men's magazine so we've gone digital. 
Now, you've got something to keep yourself occupied while your girl 
spends some time with her girls. Chill, you’ve got this. 



PLAYBOY PHILIPPINES is now on 



ASIAN BEAUTY 



LAW OF ATTRACTION 
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Atitahn Pisalsas wanted nothing more than to grace our pages. 
The universe conspired to make it happen. 


I t’s not everyday you meet someone who’s wanted to 
pose for Playboy ever since she was a little girl, but 
that’s exactly what led Atithan Pisalsas to doing this 
spread. Her love for the magazine started early on, 
during her childhood vacations to her mother’s home 
country, Thailand. 

“There was everything Playboy in Thailand,” she recalls. 
“I’d buy a lot of clothes from Playboy, and bags, and pencils, 
and bras - everything! I grew up loving Playboy, and it was 
my dream to pose for it.” 

The stunning 22-year-old did everything to chase that 
dream. To tell you the truth, it wouldn’t have been too hard 
for Atitahn to get us to shoot her. She’s got ample curves in all 
the right places, and her dazzling German-Thai features— 
from almond-shaped eyes that can shift from playful to 
come-hither on command, to a pair of full, strawberry-red 
lips—give her a look that we’d be privileged to have on our 
pages. 

The only catch was, she was busy with her life as a fitness 
trainer in far-off Germany, where she was born and raised. 


Just two months ago, all that changed faster than you can 
say blitzschlag. After a chat with a friend had her processing 
her papers, packing, and flying out to our sunny shores in 
just six days, Atitahn was doing everything she could to get 
in touch with us. 

“I tried to contact Playboy via friends, via Instagram, via 
Tacebook! It was crazy! 1 told my agent, please contact Playboy 
Philippines. Oh my god, I tried to tell the whole world to find 
you!” 

Eventually, everything aligned to connect her with us. 
Atitahn would call that the “law of attraction,” in which acting 
will full conviction upon a particular desire will end up 
drawing it to you. And while some doubters (Atitahn would 
call them haters) might brush that off as wishful thinking, 
it’s hard to argue with the results. She wanted to pose for 
Playboy. She worked her ass off to achieve that dream. We 
came knocking on her door. And she knocked the shoot out 
of the park. 

“Tor me, it’s art,” she says of her shoot. “Some people think 
less of you when you’re a nude model, or show a lot of skin. 
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But we were born naked, so what’s the 
problem? I like to think of my body as 
this sculpture that I’m always working 
on, and my poses are forms that show it 
off artistically.” 

“It’s not easy,” she adds. “You have to 
push yourself. After this shoot, on a scale 
of one c til ten, my confidence went up to 
n! I was able to achieve my goal. And 
I feel like I can achieve all my goals as 
long as I work on them like I did here.” 

What might those other goals be? 
Atitahn has dreams of being an actress 
and a DJ, and she’s already working on 
them. In fact, she’s booked her first DJ 
gig just a few weeks from the time of 
this interview. She’s also got plans to 
add Tagalog to the 3 languages she can 
already speak fluently. 

“Give me maybe Ail... the end of the 
year is realistic. The next time you see 
me, I will speak flawless Tagalog!” 

Considering Atitahn’s managed to 
fulfill a lifelong dream in less than three 
months, we believe her. And we’ll be 
looking forward to when the universe 
decides to bring us together again. Q 
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“SOME 
PEOPLE 
THINKLESS 
OF YOU WHEN 
YOU’REA 
NUDEMODEL, 
OR SHOW A 
LOT OF SKIN. 

RUT WE 
WERE BORN 
NAKED , SO 
WHAT’S THE 
PROBLEM?” 
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ONE world heavyweight champion Brandon “The Truth” Vera may be an absolute beast 
in the cage, but he gamely bares his lighter side, his brush with showbiz, and his quest to 

create Filipino MMA world champions. 


by PAUL WENGESLAO PHOTOGRAPHY BY OWEN REYES 
grooming by IRISH CONTRERAS 


Ql. You experienced a career renaissance 
since entering ONE and have never looked 
back. How does it feel to be the first 
Filipino heavyweight champion in MMA? 
BRANDON: It makes me happy 
and prideful, and I’m glad that 
it happened. The fan support, 
there’s nothing that can describe 
it. The place was so loud! Even the 
producers on the ground had trouble 
communicating with each other 
through their mics. They told me, 
“Brandon, it’s never been this loud 
in any of our events.” I told them, 
“Thanks?” [laughs] I use the fan 
support as my motivation to win. It 
keeps me on my toes. 

Q2. You're no spring chicken at 39. How 
many more years do you think you can 
compete at such a high level? 


BRANDON: I forgot that I am 39. 
[laughs] This is the first time that 
I’m announcing this publicly: I have 
probably two to four more fights 
left. When I signed with ONE, I told 
them that I want to fight until I’m 40. 
Maybe I’ll fight twice this year; I’ll 
talk to them about it. When I’m done 
with fighting in the cage, I have a ton 
of options like movies and appearing 
on TV. One thing’s for sure, Em 
helping Coach George Castro, my 
strength and conditioning coach, 
and our team, Alliance MMA, to train 
Filipino fighters into becoming world 
champions. We’re one of the top 
MMA teams in the world. 

Q3. The last few fights should be special. 

Given the chance to pick your opponent , 

regardless of organization , who would 


you want to fight right now? 

BRANDON: Without organizational 
limits, I’d love to fight Jon Jones 
again. I didn’t take him seriously in 
our first outing. Honestly, I really 
thought he sucked and when were in 
the cage. I remember him throwing 
punches and I was just moving my 
head (to dodge them). He was so 
slow, but he was able to take me 
down. Right when I was thinking, 
“Man, you su...,” he suddenly hit me 
with an elbow that broke my face. It 
was my fault because I didn’t give 
him the respect that he deserved as a 
professional MMA fighter. Ed love to 
fight him again. As for ONE, Ed fight 
anyone they put in front of me. 

Q4. Why the nickname “The Truth"? 

There must be a tale behind that. 
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BRANDON: I received that nickname 
from my friend, Rudy Silva, a long time 
ago while at a jiu-jitsu tournament. You 
see, he didn’t train for his fight at that 
time. When he came to the gym, he 
talked to the guys and kicked it instead 
of working on his game. So when he 
fought his opponent, he got beat up 
pretty bad. Huffing and puffing, he 
told me, “Man, what could I have done 
to win that match?” I told him that he 
should have just come to the gym to 
practice and train. He got pissed and 
talked to our teammates, who told him, 
“What did you think Brandon was going 
to say?” Later, he calmed down and 
said, “Okay, Brandon’s not an asshole. 
He’s the truth. His nickname should be 
‘The Truth.’” And it stuck from then on. 
[laughs] 

Q5. You've been in the fight game for a long 
time. What's your main takeaway from the 
whole thing? 

BRANDON: You have to get your ass up. 
There are always going to be hard times; 
you’re always gonna fall down. Just get 
up. It’s funny as hell because I got that 
from one of Sylvester Stallone’s Rocky 
Balboa movies. He often tells his son: “It 
doesn’t matter how many times you fall 
down because life is going to beat your 
ass.” There’s also another saying, “Life’s 
a bitch.” Totoo yun , it’s just how it is, you 
have to get up. Even when facing traffic, 
wala kang choice. But you have to do it, 
di ba? [laughs] 

Q6. MM A involves many disciplines on 
top of physical conditioning. How do you 
put together a winning strategy against an 
opponent? 

BRANDON: I don’t have just one coach 
- I have five or six. MMA Lighters 
usually have many coaches. In putting 
up together a solid game plan, you have 
to find a coach who can fit in with your 
other coaches, or can at least work with 
them even if they don’t get along. If 
there’s no static during camp, we can all 
train together and be ready for the fight. 
Q7. What keeps you occupied outside of 
training? 

BRANDON: Honestly, I’m a super easy 
person; I don’t do anything. I’ll just sit 


here with my guys and watch TV - we 
can watch a whole series, order food, 
and just kick it. I pretty much Netflix, 
use our Kodi box, and play videogames. 
Q8. You love videogames? That's pretty 
awesome. 

BRANDON: Man, I’m addicted to 
Clash of Clans. It’s my daily since I get 
to play it anywhere. Recently though, 
we checked out this place called High 
Grounds Cafe, which is like the Bentley 
of the PC gaming community here. It’s 
the first time I played something on a 
PC, since I’ve always been a console 
guy, and hey, the responsiveness is way 
faster than a console. I’m addicted. I’m 
probably getting a gaming PC soon. 

Q9. Any awkward run-ins with fans? 
BRANDON: 1 was in a restaurant, 
about to enjoy a meal. I was holding a 
spoonful of food, which was already 
on the way to my mouth, when a lady 
suddenly grabbed my hand. She was 
asking for a photo. Man, I lost it. I 
yelled at her, “I’m eating! Are you 
serious?” Malalasahan ko na yung 
pagkain and then I was thinking why 
was my hand stopping, [laughs] But 
I felt bad because I yelled at her, so I 
took pictures with her and her family 
after eating. There’s also this incident 
when another fan wanted photos while 
I was holding three or four plates at a 
buffet. And there’s another one while I 
was using the urinal in a men’s room: 

A man with a camera walked up to me 
and shouted “Brandon! Brandon!” Now 
that’s awkward. 

QIO. Growing up in Virginia, were you the 
type who gets into crazy brawls or the quiet 
kid in the corner? 

BRANDON: 1 was both. I went through 
a period when I got picked on a lot, 
then I started hunting bullies. I didn’t 
know how to fight, but I learned to 
stand up to those who bullied or beat 
up my friends. When I got a bit older, 

I hang out with the older crowd, since 
I was a big kid and we would get into 
trouble. I eventually grew out of that 
phase. 

Qll. Since you can pretty much kick 
anyone's ass in a fight, what would you 


do if a shithead comes up to you and talks 
smack? 

BRANDON: Actually, I’d laugh at him 
and walk away. It’s not worth it. What if 
I get hurt or break my hand? While he’s 
sleeping and everybody’s happy, I have 
a broken hand and I cannot train with 
it, much less fight with it. Not just that, 
I’m really against violence. It’s my last 
resort. I’d plead with you - with tears 
running down my eyes, snot running 
down my face, and an open heart - 
please don’t fight me. But if you do 
cross the line and still decide to bring 
it, I’m going to bring hell and all the 
fury that comes along with it. Everyone 
has a limit. 

Q12. The ring girls in MMA are gorgeous. 
Any favorites? 

BRANDON: I have several in mind: 
Arianny Celeste, Kristie Pearson, 
Brittney Palmer, and all the One EC 
ring girls. Kristie’s the wife of a friend 
of mine, (MMA fighter) Ross Pearson. 
Other than being a ring girl, people hire 
her to edit photos and videos. She’s 
beauty and brains. Did you know that 
Britney Palmer is a talented artist? 1 ler 
paintings are gorgeous; in fact, she 
does shows in art galleries and stuff. I’d 
love to buy some of her art. 

Q13. Are you dating anyone right now? A 
lot of Tilipinas should be curious. 

BRANDON: I’m dating my “Nenja” 
Jessica Craven, and we just got engaged. 
We’re getting married April 20th next 
year. 

QHt. Ever thought about being a local 
action star? You're a highly skilled fighter, 
have military experience, and petty good 
looking. 

BRANDON: I never thought about it 
until you asked me. [laughs] The goal is 
to become the Southeast Asian version 
of The Rock with real fighting skills. I 
already know how to fight so it would 
be great if someone can teach me how 
to act, then I can put it all up together. 
But seriously, maybe I want to do 
something on TV - perhaps a travel 
show where I get to explore the jungle, 
feature the cleanest bodies of water, 
and clean up an area. I also don’t mind 


WHAT WE HAVE HERE IN THE PHILIPPINES IS RAW, 
UNTAPPED TALENT. MATINDITALAGA ANG FILIPINO; 
SANAY SILA MAGSIKAP DAHIL SA HIRAP NG BUHAY. 
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doing telenovelas. 

Q15. Hey, you're appearing in a 
movie, Erik Matti's Buy Busk How's the 
experience so far? 

BRANDON: I told Coach George after 
my third acting class, “Fuck, I don’t 
know if I can do this.” This shit is way 
harder than MMA. Kinabahan ako 
talaga. [laughs] I’m a world champion 
and I have the heart of a champion; 

I have to be really good at the things 
that I do, including acting. It was 
frustrating at first, but when my acting 
coach changed the style of teaching, 1 
started to like it. I’m enjoying it now. 
Also, I have to say, Anne Curtis is 
amazing. She’s down to do anything 
on set. I was surprised kasi sobrang 
ganda niya. 

Q16. Filipinos are addicted to singing. 
What's your go-to karaoke hit? 

BRANDON: Oh man, I don’t have a 
go-to karaoke hit. [laughs] But I do 
follow along to that song that goes, 
“Pumapatak nanaman ang ulan sa 
bubong ng bahay." As far as dancing 
goes, I kinda dance to a different style. 
While everybody dances with porma, 
I’m on the dance floor grinding on 


a girl, [laughs] I tell you, I dance 
differently. I danced with Vice Ganda 
in Gandang Gabi Vice. She was like, 
“Oh my goddd!” Hey, I embarrassed 
Vice! [laughs] 

Q17. Since you spent a good portion of 
your life in the US, you're probably used 
to consuming burgers, pizza, and pasta. 
Was it weird when you first had Filipino 
food? 

BRANDON: It’s never weird. Actually 
it was weird trying burgers, pizza, 
and pasta for the first time since 
we’re used to eating Filipino food at 
home. Every once in awhile we went 
to McDonalds, but not too often. Can 
you imagine eating with all the kids 
plus the cousins? Ang mahal nun ah! 
So, we ate at home all the time. We 
usually had adobo, sinigang - pretty 
much everything Pinoy. When I first 
tried hamburgers and hotdogs at a 
birthday party back when I was a kid, 
I remember telling them, “What’s 
this? You don’t eat this! Where’s the 
leche flan?” [laughs] 

Q18. You've fought Jon Jones. Do you 
think he is the greatest of all time in 
MMA? 


BRANDON: No, he’s not the greatest of all 
time. It takes a lot to be called the GOAT. The 
biggest thing about Jones is, that bitch is not 
remorseful at all. What the fuck, you hit a 
pregnant lady; took off; forgot your drugs 
and money in the car; went back; grabbed the 
cocaine and the money; accidentally left your 
weed; and took off again. What the hell, man?! 
There’s a pregnant lady in the car. He could 
have at least said, “Hey, are you okay?” This 
shows what kind of person you are. Everybody 
says that your personal life is your personal 
life, but to earn the title of being the greatest 
of all time, you have to be a good ambassador 
of the sport. Georges St-Pierre and even 
Dominick Cruz can be considered for the 
GOAT category, but for me, Anderson Silva is 
the greatest. 

Q19. There have been a lot of opinions regarding 
the idea of pitting Floyd Mayweather against 
Conor McGregor. Your thoughts. 

BRANDON: As a businessman, I think 
Conor is a fucking genius to put himself in 
a situation where he can have no boxing 
fights and get to fight one of the best in the 
business for a check that 99.99% of the world’s 
population will never see. As a fighter, the 
fight is clearly a publicity stunt. As a fan, I’m 
not gonna pay for the fight, but I’d still watch 
it. Who really thinks Conor can win? Manny 
Pacquiao couldn’t hit Mayweather, and Conor 
is nowhere near as fast as Manny. However, 
MMA fighters have the heart and will to win, 
plus Conor can give you one good punch that 
can knock you out. So I would put money 
on Conor because the odds are going to be 
ridiculous. Either way, you’d still lose $100 if 
you watch the pay-per-view, so I might as well 
try to win some money, [laughs] 

Q20. Filipinos like Eduard Folayang, Kevin 
Belingon, and Eugene Toquero have been putting 
on impressive performances consistently. Do you 
think Filipinos can be recognized for their skills in 
mixed martial arts worldwide? 

BRANDON: Yes, 100 percent. This is why we 
plan to open one of the world’s top MMA teams, 
Alliance MMA, here in the Philippines and bring 
the team’s knowledge based on experience in 
fighting, including Coach George’s world-class 
strength and conditioning program. Alliance 
also has several world champions from different 
organizations within its ranks, which can certainly 
help in molding Filipino MMA world champions. 
What we have here in the Philippines is raw, 
untapped talent. Matindi talaga ang Pilipino; 
sanay sila magsikap dahil sa hirap ng buhay. 
Filipinos are adaptive to any situation, and if they 
have a goal, they do not stop until it’s achieved, di 
ba? Those traits are hard to find anywhere else in 
the world. □ 
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By Scarlett Byrne 


When I first began to play with the idea of 
doing a pictorial for the magazine, I was 
primarily motivated by two factors. It was 
not only to support my fiance, Cooper He¬ 
fner, who is the Chief Creative Officer of 
Playboy, but also an opportunity to make a 
statement about equality between the two 
sexes. 

As this issue was being put together, Coo¬ 
per and I had a conversation one evening 
about the possibility of PLAYBOY publish¬ 
ing aphotograph of a woman on the cover 
showing her breasts. He explained that it 
would be risky considering some advertis¬ 
ers and business partners would likely take 
issue with it. The conversation made me 
think more about the role women are ex¬ 
pected to inhabit. 

Having the opportunity to be part of an 
iconic American brand that has fought to 
make sex and other topics considered taboo 
more mainstream seemed like a unique 
and special 


occasion. But the more I thought it over, 
the more hesitant I became. Simply, my 
interests lie elsewhere, and modeling has 
never been a professional north star in my 
life. The second and more important point 
is that when women associate themselves 
with anything involving ownership of their 
sexuality, they’re often perceived as having 
abandoned their intellect. 

Was it just me who thought it was absurd 
that if PLAYBOY published a topless wom¬ 
an on the cover and Men’s Health put a man 
on the cover in a similar pose, PLAYBOY 
would be the one to be put behind blinders? 
When I considered that fact, it became clear 
in that moment that it didn’t have anything 
to do with PLAYBOY. It was about the dou¬ 
ble standards still being applied to gender 
roles. 

The fact that women continue to be sec- 
ondclass citizens around the world was 
inherent even within this particular situa¬ 
tion. Many 


in society continue to diminish female 
intellect, deny them ownership of their 
sexuality, reject feminism and all else that 
makes being a woman so powerful. It starts 
with equal pay and goes all the way to free 
the nipple. 

As I continued exploring these themes 
and asked myself, “What does it means to 
be a feminist today?” it became clear that 
shooting for the magazine meant that I 
could be a part of a conversation about 
women unfolding in real time. As we flood 
the streets marching for choice, health care 
rights and freedom of expression, I realized 
how important this was to me. It’s about 
equality. It’s about liberation. 

As we fight for these important issues, 
you begin to realize how ridiculous it is that 
the world makes a big deal out of whether 
or not I’m wearing a top. It’s time we let 
women own everything that men have had 
permission to occupy by themselves for far 
too long. 


Photography ALI 1V1ITTON 
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“Shootingjur the magazine meant that 
I could he part of a conversation about 
women unfolding in real time. ” 

—Scarlett Byrne 
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HARDCOURT 

SUPREMACY 

Awakening the Juggernaut: The Re-emergence of Philippine 
Basketball’s Brawny, Burly Beast. 


by NATHANIEL T. DELA CRUZ 
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IN THE LAST THREE YEARS, SMB HAS AMASSED A CONSIDERABLE 
AMOUNT OF HARDWARE. DURING THE 2014-15 SEASON, SMB EMERGED AS 
CHAMPIONS TWICE - ROUTING THE ALASKA ACES IN THE GOVERNOR’S 
CUP BEFORE UPENDING THE ACES IN THE PHILIPPINE CUP, 4-3. 


H istorically, no team has ever 
emerged victorious in a best- 
of-seven series after losing 
the first three matches. Everyone who 
knows basketball shares the same 
sentiment: it can’t be done. 

For Alaska fans, they were counting 
on the law of averages and history. The 
Aces - a team loaded with talent - lost 
three in a row after an excellent 3-0 
start. Certainly, a team this good can’t 
drop four straight. 

But for San Miguel diehards, it’s not 
about statistics and history anymore. It 
is about something bigger. 

Divine intervention. A miracle. 

Raising the 2015-16 PBA Philippine Cup 
Finals trophy would go down in PBA lore 
as the culmination of what is dubbed as 
The Mother of All Comebacks. 

It was a pivotal moment for SMB. 
Finally, they’ve transformed from 
being merely an esteemed club rich in 
basketball history, to becoming a real 
championship caliber team once again. 

A victorious run 

In the last three years, SMB has 
amassed a considerable amount 
of hardware. During the 2014-15 
season, SMB emerged as champions 
twice - routing the Alaska Aces in the 
Governor’s Cup before upending the 
Aces in the Philippine Cup, 4-3. SMB 
reached the finals of the Philippine Cup 
the following season and won the trophy 
in a historic fashion - the famed Beer- 
acle. Their next title defense was against 
crowd favorite and sister team Ginebra 
San Miguel. The Beermen pocketed their 
third straight Philippine Cup trophy in 
five games. 

Putting the pieces in place 


Today, SMB is cohesive and dominant, 
but to get there, management had to 
make numerous personnel movement 
in the search for the perfect blend. 
Trades, rookie draft picks, and re¬ 
tooling the coaching staff through the 
years all had a hand in forging SMB’s 
transformation into becoming a true 
contender. 

Biboy Ravanes was named head 
coach in 2014 and Alex Cabagnot was 
traded to GlobalPort for Sol Mercado. 
The team cut ties with several assistant 
coaches including Feo Austria. 
Unimpressed by Ravanes’ performance 
as chief tactician, SMB reinstated 
Austria and made him head coach. In 
the middle of the 2014-15 Philippine 
Cup, GlobalPort and SMB traded point 
guards once again, and Cabagnot is 
back wearing red and whites, playing 
an important role in leading SMB past 
Talk N Text in the semis, before SMB 
clinched the trophy and pocketed the 
franchise’s 20th PBA trophy. 

SMB’s ascendancy that started 
in 2014 is a result of years of effort 
acquiring the pieces they need, and 
it goes as far back as 2009 when they 
traded for someone who will become a 
key part of SMB’s core: Arwind Santos, 
whom they got from Air2i Express. 
Three years later, SMB would pick 
June Mar Fajardo during the 2012 
PBA Draft. In that same year, SMB 
got Marcio Fassiter from the now- 
defunct Powerade and Chris Ross from 
GlobalPort. Fassiter’s shooting and 
Ross’ relentless energy would become 
instrumental in SMB’s run of titles 
in the years to come following their 
suiting up for the franchise. UE stalwart 
Ronald Tubid would join SMB in 2013. 
Two years later, SMB would further 
improve its roster with the addition of 
Yancy De Ocampo, Brian Heruela, and 
Jay-R Reyes - the same year former SMB 


forward Gabby Espinas made his return 
to the team that drafted him as a rookie 
back in 2006. Fast year, RR Garcia and 
Keith Agovida were acquired by SMB 
in exchange for Ryan Arana and SMB’s 
2018 1st round pick. 

The Kraken, Spiderman, and a clutch 
point guard 

The biggest factor in San Miguel’s 
supremacy in the PBA in recent year is 
the presence of three important players 
in the roster: Cabagnot, Santos, and 
Fajardo. Cabagnot is a wily playmaker 
with a steady shooting hand unfazed by 
crunch time pressure who does not shy 
away from big shots, and he makes lots 
of them. Santos has the length to defend 
the wings and his outside shooting 
spreads the defense. Fajardo is an agile 
giant with good footwork and a soft mid¬ 
range touch. His free throw shooting is 
decent too, which means deliberately 
sending him to the line ala Hack-A-Shaq 
won’t do. Fajardo is unmatched today in 
the league in terms of height and heft. 
Terrorizing the paint has been one of 
his specialties, and it is a major factor 
why SMB is hard to beat especially in a 
deliberate half court set. 

SMB: consistency is key 

With a solid starting unit and a deep 
bench, the San Miguel Beermen are 
automatic favorites for the title. The 
challenge is being consistent. Fajardo 
is still young and he’ll only get better in 
the coming years, barring any serious 
or career-ending injury. He will remain 
the focal point of SMB’s offense and 
defense, and if management can 
continue to surround The Kraken with 
talent, the Beermen will remain part 
of the conversation when it comes to 
championship pedigree. 0 
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DREAMY DAME 
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Playmate Amira steps out of the dream world and brings your fantasies to life. 


W e all want a bit of fantasy in our 
lives; some elect to live out a few 
chapters of the Game of Thrones 
in their minds as a ruggedly 
handsome Dothraki warlord while 
others may opt for something more reserved, say, a graceful 
elf with a bow. Being a fantasy junkie herself, Playmate 
Amira Tocao won’t be too impressed; she would settle for 
nothing less than a heroic monarch with blond locks and a 
dignified demeanor. After all, any king would want to rescue 
our full-bosomed princess. 

The imaginative 22-year-old spends much of her time 
on Netflix, binge-watching episodes of Merlin, during free 
days. She can’t help but swoon at the thought of having a 
real life King Arthur by her side, with a sinewy arm wrapped 
around her waist and eyes adoringly staring into hers. 
“Arthur is my peg when looking for a guy,” she reveals. “I 
prefer foreigners with blond hair and a kind face; they’re 
like adorable puppies.” 

Tike a true heroine, Amira values her independence 


and loathes being smothered with overbearing attention. 
She likes the thrill of the chase in regard to romance as 
charmingly obnoxious fellows often gain her favorable 
attention. “I like to do some of the work when I like a guy. 
It’s more exciting that way,” she admits. 

A kiss is highly regarded in Amira’s book. In fact, it’s 
viewed as the ideal starter. She does not mind being 
kissed anywhere as long as she’s with someone she loves, 
preferably at a fancy penthouse that presents a stellar view 
of the city. Upon looking at her eyes, which she considers 
as her biggest asset, she knows that a series of combustible 
proceedings can come at any time. 

Outside the sphere of romance, Amira loves to travel 
alone. She’s the type of girl who would have no qualms 
hopping on a random bus headed to a locale she’s not very 
familiar with. “I remember going to Baguio alone. I didn’t 
know anything about the place, but that did not stop me from 
having a series of solo adventures,” she recalls. Mountains 
are among her favorite destinations for sabbaticals, while 
Palawan is reserved for the most romantic of dates. 
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Amira’s knack for fantasy partially ends when it comes 
to modeling. Sure, her definition of a dream shoot 
involves appearing like a medieval goddess or being 
Jane dressed in Tarzan’s clothing, but she’s all business 
regarding work. Modeling for only a year and a half, she 
has already amassed a bulk of projects, which include car 
shows, ushering for big companies, and being a member 
of the 24K Girls in Kapamilya Deal or No Deal. 


“I’m honored to have been featured by Playboy since 
the brand is known not just in the Philippines, but around 
the world as well,” she exclaims. “Anyone who graces the 
magazine’s pages is instantly immortalized.” 

For Amira, beauty is centered on grace. She admires 
people who can confidently wear any type of clothing and 
then project an elegant image. As you can see, the same 
applies to her even after shedding her undergarments. 
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“I LIKE TO DO SOME OF THE WORK WHEN 
I LIKE A GUY. IT’S MORE EXCITING THAT WAY.” 
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May weather vs McGregor: 

Who Wins the War? 

By Paul Wenceslao 



Fans of combat sports have been on the edge 
of their seats ever since rumors swirled that 
boxing’s money fight king Floyd “Money” 
Mayweather and mixed martial arts star 
Conor McGregor are geared to face one an¬ 
other. Although reports have been nothing 
short of speculative and Mayweather is still 
enjoying retirement, the two have been trad¬ 
ing verbal barbs in interviews and on social 
media, with many buying into all the media 
hype they have generated. 

Any prudent fan knows that boxing and 
MMA are apples and oranges, and that both 
fighters will emphatically annihilate the other 
if one were to cross fighting realms. Boxing, 
rather the “sweet science,” favors the use of 
fists, high volume striking, and lateral move¬ 
ment. MMA, on the other hand, necessitates 
the aggregate knowledge and application of 
a variety of martial arts, including wrestling, 
jiu-jitsu, and kickboxing, if anything, the 
glaring differences between the two sports 
add only to the intrigue of the super fight, al¬ 
ready bolstered by pre-fight gamesmanship. 

Since the purported fight will be a box¬ 


ing match, Mayweather has a clear advan¬ 
tage based on experience, but is it enough 
to trounce the tough-talking Irishman? Fet’s 
break the match down. 

POWER 

Not a lot of fighters in McGregor’s weight 
class can match his punching power, evi¬ 
denced by his 13-second knockout of legend¬ 
ary lightweight Jose Aldo. He has one-punch 
knockout power and often trains with bigger 
guys, as is the case in most MMA gyms world¬ 
wide, thus giving him the strength advantage 
in the clinch. Although largely a point fighter, 
Mayweather was able to win the clinch game 
against a larger pugilist like Canelo Alvarez 
and has his share of KOs. However, he has 
nowhere near the amount of dynamite that 
McGregor’s fists carry. 

Advantage: McGregor 

SPEED 

Part of the fabled Mayweather defense is his 
footwork. For decades, he has danced around 


opponents, peppering them with well-timed 
jabs as they hit nothing but air or shoulder. 
Many fans have complained that “Money” is 
more of a runner than a boxer, but this strat¬ 
egy has worked to perfection. McGregor, al¬ 
though speedy, is a stand-and-bang fighter. 
He has the hand speed and the timing to 
catch quicker fighters, but he has not fought 
anyone as slippery as Mayweather. 
Advantage: Mayweather 

DEFENSE 

This is category is “Money” in the bank, 
and Mayweather is sure to cash in come 
fight night. McGregor may carry one-punch 
knockout power and impeccable timing, but 
there is no way he’s penetrating the patent¬ 
ed Mayweather shoulder roll. Just a couple 
of years ago, Floyd fought Manny Pacquiao, 
who owns boxing’s most dynamic offense at 
that time, and frustrated the bejeezus out of 
the Filipino fighter. Pacquiao, like McGregor, 
is a high volume puncher who has knock¬ 
out power. Against Mayweather, however, 
he eventually became gun-shy, as he simply 
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can’t get through Floyd’s crab-like defensive 
stance combined with the latter’s lightning 
quick footwork. 

The Pacquiao fight could be a preview of 
how this super fight will go, and McGregor 
isn’t nearly as skillful a boxer as Manny is. 
Advantage: Mayweather 

DURABILITY 

Both men have had their share of wars in the 
ring and the octagon, respectively. Mayweath¬ 
er has taken clean shots from power punch¬ 
ers like Miguel Cotto and Shane Mosley and 
went on to win both fights in lopsided fashion. 
As for McGregor, he was pounded like tender¬ 
ized steak by a powerhouse in Chad Mendez 
before recovering and winning by knockout. 
Trust us, this category isn’t as close as you 
think. 

Mayweather receives fewer clean shots com¬ 
pared to other boxers given his dynamic 
defense and still gets wobbled every once in 
awhile. In the case of McGregor, he faces his 
opponents head on with guns blazing and 
he rarely gets wobbled.’: Furthermore, MMA 


fighters wear smaller gloves, which means 
less padding for the punches, and Floyd’s ad¬ 
vanced age isn’t exactly doing him any favors. 
Advantage: McGregor 

CONDITIONING 

Mayweather, at 40 years of age, is a fossil 
while McGregor is a young stud. Here’s the 
funny part: Mayweather rarely looks winded 
after a fight, even when he was deep into the 
wrong side of 30. Meanwhile, the younger Mc¬ 
Gregor lost steam in his first fight with Nate 
Diaz, and the bout lasted for only two rounds. 
Remember, Mayweather is an accomplished 
point fighter; going the distance is second na¬ 
ture to him. Surprisingly, this one goes to the 
old man. 

Advantage: Mayweather 

THE LOWDOWN 

Conor McGregor is an absolute beast in the 
octagon, and anyone foolish enough to trade 
punches with the flamboyant Irishman will 
receive the gift of being parted from his con¬ 
sciousness. Even in the boxing ring, he could 


decimate Floyd Mayweather if the latter opts 
to exchange. All told, Floyd would probably 
go planking mid-fight if he stands and bangs 
with Conor. 

However, there is a reason why “Money” 
has an unblemished record in boxing, and it 
has nothing to do with trading blows. Floyd 
is the very definition of “the sweet science,” 
as he has mastered the art of hitting oppo¬ 
nents without getting hit in return, eventually 
wearing them down for a late KO or dragging 
them to a lopsided decision. His speed and 
defense will frustrate Conor, so much so that 
the Irish fighter might give up even before the 
bout ends. 

Sure, Conor packs a lot of power and is 
a deadly counter puncher, but Floyd has 
shamed an even better counter puncher in 
Juan Manuel Marquez and a more dynamic 
striker in Manny Pacquiao. This is not an 
MMA match, and in the boxing ring no one 
touches Floyd Mayweather. 

Prediction: Mayweather by Unanimous Deci¬ 
sion 
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“ONE PARTICULAR STORY CAUGHT MY ATTENTION: HOW FRANCIS FORD 
COPPOLA’S FILMING OF APOCALYPSE NOWIN BALER WAS RESPONSIBLE 
FOR INTRODUCING THE BOARDSPORT TO THE LOCALS, 

AND IT MIGHT REALLY BE THE CASE.” 



B ruce Brown’s seminal 1966 
documentary The Endless 
Summer follows two young 
Californian surfers Robert August and 
Mike Hynson on a quest to follow the 
endless summer around the world 
leaving the harsh winter waves of 
California in November. Their ambitious 
surfing trip led them to several coasts 
in South Africa, Australia, New Zealand 
and Hawaii that satiated their passion 
for surfing in good waves and weather. 

If only the Philippines’ majestic waves 
weren’t so under the radar at that time, 
as well as those from our Southeast 
Asian neighbors, our local surf spots 
would have been discovered by the two 
carefree leads, which in turn, could have 
sparked an interest in surfing at a much 
earlier time. 

Introduced in the Philippines 
around the 1970s, reality simulated the 


aforementioned documentary when 
the surfing regions in the country were 
discovered. Foreigners looking for the 
perfect wave, or at least a paradise-like 
backdrop for their creative pursuits, 
were chiefly responsible for the 
discovery of local surf spots. Curious, 

I decided to do a little digging online 
and one particular story caught my 
attention: how Francis Ford Coppola’s 
filming of Apocalypse Now in Baler 
was responsible for introducing the 
boardsport to the locals, and it might 
really be the case. 

Charles ‘Mac’ Ritual of Aurora 
Surf Riders Association, Inc. (ASRAI) 
confirms surfing’s inception in Baler 
in the ‘70s. Situated on the east coast 
of Fuzon and facing the Pacific Ocean, 
Baler has a number of surf spots to 
offer. The renowned Sabang beach is 
ideal for beginners to conquer given 


its small to medium sized waves while 
Cobra Reef is for the advanced surfers, 
with waves going as high as six feet. 
According to Charles, the best months 
to surf for beginners is between March 
to August. Pro riders go to Baler around 
September. 

Meanwhile on the west coast, Fa 
Union hails as one of the island’s most 
popular surf destinations especially 
among weekend warriors. Surfer and 
writer Camille Pilar shared a brief 
account on how surfing came to the 
region. “The history of surfing in Fa 
Union is a colorful one. I’ve heard 
stories of American soldiers or GIs 
based in Clark flying to San Juan via 
helicopters for a quick surf, and after 
an hour or two, they’d fly back to their 
posts,” she said. 

Camille further elaborates that a 
group of Australians, Germans and 
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Japanese were the very first surfers to 
discover the province in the ‘70s. “These 
groups were searching the West Philippine 
coast for surf spots and they found a home 
in San Juan, La Union. One of the pioneers 
is a Japanese man we fondly call Aki-san and 
he still lives in San Juan today” 

Like Baler, La Union offers all year round 
surfing. “The north swell or amihan season 
from November to March is perfect for 
surfers of all skill levels. There are beginner 
spots and more advanced spots so you can 
choose where to surf. We also get waves 
during the south swell or habagat season 
from June to September but they’re not 
as consistent as the north swell. Unless 
it’s a storm swell! That’s when things get 
exciting!,” Camille said. 

A rising surf destination not too far from 
Manila is Zambales. While the province is 
known for its famous coves, enthusiasts 
have been riding swells around different 
towns for some time. Crystal Beach in San 
Narciso and Liwliwa Beach in San Telipe are 
ideal places for exhilarating take-offs and 
drop-ins. DK Pasallan of Good Karma Surf 
Resort told me that Liwliwa was “originally 
discovered by foreign surfers from the 80s 
and kept it secret but was exposed by surf 


instructors from Crystal Beach during the 
early 2000s.” 

In recent years, the Philippines has 
been well-represented in both national 
and international competitions, standing 
as a testament to the nation’s abundance 
of wave-riding talent. Baler legend Edwin 
Namoro, who passed away in March 2016, 
was one of the pioneers of Philippine 
surfing. Male surfers who are highly 
regarded in the local and international 
scenes include Joel Taraon, Luke Landrigan, 
Jay-R Esquivel, Neil Sanchez, surf siblings 
Philmar and Paul John Alipayo, and Benito 
Nerida, among others. Daisy Valdez, 

Menchie Par, and Marie Aquino, on the other 
hand, carry the flag for the wahine (female 
surfers). 

“With the official launch of the first 
national surfing circuit called the Philippine 
Surfing Championship Tour (PSCT) this 
year, the Philippine surfing scene will grow 
and gain competitive structure. This is a 
challenge for surfers and surfing brands in 
the country because one must always strive 
to keep the soul of surfing alive,” Camille 
enthused. 

While it is an irony that we didn’t 
discover surfing despite our country being 



surrounded by water, we Filipinos have the 
knack for owning anything that beguiles our 
interest. It’s all in the attitude, as they say. 
Surfing has grown strongly and naturally 
in our culture. Camille only hopes that the 
local surfing scene will amount to a growth 
in environmental awareness and ocean 
health. “We’ve seen surf spots die because of 
pollution and greed,” she said. 

Charles, on the other hand, acknowledges 
that the Filipino surf culture is patterned on 
the west. Fusing that arrangement with local 
values - the positive ones at least - creates 
a thriving scene. And in that sphere, surfing 
may be a tie that binds, but it is just one part 
of a magnificent whole: a rightful home. 

“Spend time getting to know the locals. 
Talk to them, drink with them, treat them 
with respect.” Camille further noted. Q 


“SURFING HAS GROWN 
STRONGLY AND 
NATURALLY IN OUR 
CULTURE. CAMILLE ONLY 
HOPES THAT THE LOCAL 
SURFING SCENE WILL 
AMOUNT TO A GROWTH 
IN ENVIRONMENTAL 
AWARENESS AND OCEAN 
HEALTH.” 
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“We’re celebrating the end of winter with a flurry of dancing plowing and planting; 
for some reason it’s called spring break!” 




























FICTION 



“Do you believe me now, doctor?” 

The words echoed inside Jeremy’s head 
as he slowly regains consciousness. 
The sound was distant and fading, like 
a voice of some dream-like, magical be¬ 
ing who is falling down a fathomless 
abyss, and its every utterance shatter¬ 
ing and exploding like broken glass. 
Sleep, as usual, was heavy, deep and 
dreamless. Now that he’s awake, Jer¬ 
emy very gingerly shakes off the fog of 
somnolence, struggling with remem¬ 
bering his most recent memory before 
he drowsed off. 

It took a few minutes before everything 
was clear in Jeremy’s mind once again. 
JJe was inside Dr. Ditungco’s office, and 
he remembers the surface of the soft 
dark brown leather sofa that sticks to 
his viscid bare skin. Up above, the slow 
glide of the fan blades hovering over 
the immaculate cream white ceiling 
was hypnotic. Tie remembers the stiff 
armrest where he laid his head on, and 
the odorless room where he was shown 
in by the attendant from the recep¬ 
tion, after he asseverated his unwanted 
Faustian troubles. 

And yes, the face of arrogance, and that 
smirk of intolerance. As if I am some 
kind of a joke, or an undeserved burden. 

Jeremy remembers all too well. One of 
his few gifts, which was never any con¬ 
solation for his cursed state. 

Jeremy recalls feeling offended, but he 
wasn’t surprised that the doctor wasn’t 
taking him seriously; if the doctor did, 
it is because of the belief that Jeremy is 
mentally ill. 

Every indication suggests that the doc¬ 
tor was in no mood to indulge to any lu- 
ciferous action, even if it was constantly 
expected from someone who is bound 
by the vows he took. 

Do you believe me now, doctor ? Jeremy 
remembers the look on Dr. Ditungco’s 
face when he asked him this question. 
Jeremy noticed that the doctor did not 
even feign empathy, putting very little 
effort to hide his obvious boredom 
throughout Jeremy’s apparent solilo¬ 


quy. 

But it wasn't just a story. It is me. This 
is my life. And I need help. 

But Jeremy was talking to someone who 
was content on going along with his 
crazy tale, refusing to delve further into 
the problem out of fear that this would 
only encourage Jeremy to further the 
boundaries of his fiction, something 
which the doctor was eager to avoid. 

If it’s any consolation, at least the doc¬ 
tor managed to get the entire story 
right, despite leaving the room more 
than once - and in every instance, for 
ten minutes or longer - just to answer 
his mobile phone. Either he is overtly 
being rude so I won't come back, or that 
is just his nature. But Jeremy won’t be 
able to know for sure. Besides, he has 
his own personal problems to deal with 
in the first place, and that is more im¬ 
portant. 

“Who was it, doctor?” Jeremy asked, 
when Dr. Ditungco returned to the 
room the first time their conversation 
was interrupted by a phone call which 
he took outside, probably at the cor¬ 
ridor, since he still heard the doctor’s 
voice while waiting inside the room. 
“No one,” Dr. Ditungco arrogantly 
smirked. “Clarisse. But you don’t know 
her anyway, so,” he casually blurted. 

“A side chick?” Jeremy asked bluntly. 
Dr. Ditungco gave him a look. He wasn’t 
offended, just genuinely surprised at 
Jeremy’s question, and the gall of a 
stranger to inquire about something 
delicate without any pretense. The 
question itself was insulting or inap¬ 
propriate, but that wasn’t the reason 
Dr. Ditungco was surprised, but be¬ 
cause it was Jeremy who asked. The 
doctor did not think someone like Jer¬ 
emy knows about things like this; after 
all, Jeremy was plain - not really ugly, 
but not handsome as well. Maybe this 
dude is rich, or well hung Dr. Ditungco 
mused, wondering how someone like 
Jeremy became a womanizer despite 
his below- average looks. 

The doctor responded with a naughty 
smile. “Secret,” Dr. Ditungco whis- 
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pered, wagging his finger and then put¬ 
ting it on his lips. Jeremy nodded, and 
ceased prodding. 

That brief moment of fight banter hard¬ 
ly dented Jeremy’s disposition. Now, 
Jeremy is resenting putting the effort 
to consult a doctor. Who'll believe me, 
anyway? Clearly, not this doctor. The 
tone of the conversation following the 
short-lived joshing affirmed Jeremy’s 
anxieties and distrust. The dudgeon 
weighed heavily on Jeremy, his shoul¬ 
ders stooped as he conversed with the 
doctor. 

Every residue of the lethargy that 
gnawed at his every muscle after a rest¬ 
less sleep has almost left him now, and 
Jeremy felt strong enough to try to sit 
up. He’s on a bed, alright - queen size, 
by the looks of it. Clean sheets, and 
possibly an expensive mattress with 
very little wear. Jeremy was thankful it 
wasn’t another alley or pavement. 

If I have the power to control which 
body this wandering, asomatous anima 
will inhabit next, I'll choose someone 
sleeping somewhere safe and secure, at 
least. 

He still abhors the time he woke up in¬ 
side the body of a middle-aged drunk 
man whose pants were soiled in piss, 
possibly while sleeping, mistaking for 
bed the empty seat of the waiting shed 
situated near the front gate of a public 
school. Good thing it was a Sunday, and 
instead of cops, it was the stay-in janitor 
who shook his shoulders until his eye¬ 
lids fluttered and opened. Hungover, 
he mustered every vestige of physical 
strength from the sluggish body just so 
he can walk. Not far away was a parked 
tricycle. Inside it, he forced himself to 
return to sleep, impatient to leave this 
wretched, stinking shell. 

The intoxicated body did not even re¬ 
sist, and Jeremy was thankful to be 
back inside his original flesh. But the 
recent mishap made him fearful of 
sleeping again. He’s afraid of waking 
up inside someone who is in bad condi¬ 
tion like the man who reeked from his 
urine-soaked jeans. He fears ending up 
somewhere worse. 

Not this time, though. There was a hint 


of lavender in the air. The room is pris¬ 
tine and tidy, and the body - young, 
vigorous, and clearly hygienic. 

Jeremy remembers writing something 
down, something he knows he needs 
to remember as soon as he is awake. 
He checked his palm but it was clean 
and with neither smear nor smudge. 
His hands are soft - a woman’s hand 
- without the callousness and the scars 
his own body possesses. Jeremy closed 
his eyes and tried his best to remember 
the number Dr. Ditungco gave him. 
Zero. Nine. Zero. Eight. Six. Eight. Zero. 
Nine. Five. Five. Five. 

“Remember that number, ok? As soon 
as you wake up and you are in a differ¬ 
ent body, call me.” Dr. Ditungco was 
patronizing, and was already sold to 
the absurdity of Jeremy’s predicament. 
He’s having a hoot, at my expense. 
“How will you know it is me who is call¬ 
ing?” 

Dr. Ditungco leaned forward, and 
inched closer to Jeremy. “I bought this 
brand new SIM card so I can use one of 
my old phones again.” He showed the 
item to Jeremy. “The only person who 
can call me using this number is Clar- 
isse, and I haven’t given her this num¬ 
ber yet. Only you know this number.” 
But I don't expect to hear from you, Dr. 
Ditungco thought, but he kept it to him¬ 
self. There’s no way Jeremy can give this 
number to someone else and have that 
person call Dr. Ditungco and pretend 
he is Jeremy, just to make Jeremy’s sto¬ 
ry believable. He’ll be here, inside the 
office, asleep, monitored, and without 
any means to contact the outside world. 
The only person dialing this number is 
Clarisse. Dr. Ditungco is sure of that. 

He patted Jeremy in the leg and winked 
at him. “It’s best none of the calls or 
text messages from Clarisse appears in 
my personal phone.” Dr. Ditungco went 
to his desk and opened the drawer. He 
extracted the SIM card from its PYC 
encasement, and loaded the tiny chip 
inside a five-year-old Android phone. 
Satisfied, he turned to Jeremy. “I’ll 
meet Clarisse later for a, um, Three- 
hour’ lunch break, if you know what I 
mean?” Dr. Ditungco chuckled. “For 


now, sleep.” He motioned Jeremy to lie 
on the sofa. “As soon as you are awake, 
call me, ok? If you can prove to me that 
what you claim is true, I’ll do my best 
to help you.” 

“Oh, and I hope you can return to your 
body before the clinic closes,” Dr. Di¬ 
tungco said before bellowing. “I can’t 
have you sleep over in my office.” 

Well, I am awake now. 

Time to call the good doctor. There has 
got to be something in this room that he 
can use to contact Dr. Ditungco. 

Drrrt.... Drrrrt... Drrrrt.... 

Dr. Ditungco saw his tablet screen light 
up. He flipped the cover and saw a vid¬ 
eo call request. He tapped the answer 
button before mounting the tablet on a 
stand. 

“Hi honey! How are you?” 

He tapped another icon to put the video 
call in full screen. 

Elsie Ditungco has always been photo¬ 
genic. Despite the low resolution of the 
video call, her face still radiated with 
youthful glow. 

“I’m fine Robert. Are you alone right 
now? I want to show you something.” 
Elsie’s smile hints of some sexy mis¬ 
chief that is out of the ordinary for the 
typically shy and very conservative 
mestizo. 

Dr. Ditungco made a cursory inspection 
of his immediate surroundings. He got 
up and checked the corridor if there’s 
anyone near or headed towards his of¬ 
fice. Satisfied, he returned to his seat. 
“I’m alone right now. Well, I’m with a 
patient but he’s in the sofa asleep. What 
did you want to show me?” 

Dr. Ditungco’s wife flipped her shoul¬ 
der-length hair before slowly opening 
her red silk kimono, very seductively 
disrobing until it was on the carpeted 
floor and she was naked, save for the 
black lace lingerie that hung on her 
toned, curvaceous body, barely cover¬ 
ing anything. 

Dr. Ditungco was ogling his wife’s 
plump, round breasts and her pink 
nipples. 

“Do you like it?” the woman purred 
lustily, while delicately touching her 
erogenous parts. 
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“Absolutely” Dr. Ditungco sighed, 
struggling to control his rising carnal 
desire. Seeing his wife wear something 
like this for the first time ignited a sud¬ 
den hunger. 

I didn't know she likes provocative , 
skimpy lingerie. Maybe she's also into 
naughty , kinky stuff. The prospect of 
experiencing his wife this way height¬ 
ened his excitement even more. 

“Damn, you are so fucking hot, babe.” 
Dr. Ditungco can barely mutter co¬ 
herently, his throat made dry by the 
sight of Elsie’s heaving, barely covered 
breasts. Before they were married, Dr. 
Ditungco imagined Elsie as a ravishing, 
unsatiated, demanding, lustful, wild 
beast in bed; after all, hers was a body 
that is every warm-blooded creature’s 
sex fantasy - men or women alike. 

But to Dr. Ditungco’s dismay, not only 
does Elsie lack the enthusiasm and 
sense of adventure, she is also a prude 
and very mechanical when they are tus¬ 
sling between the sheets. Ele can’t re¬ 
member an instance wherein his wife 
actually enjoyed having sex just be¬ 
cause it is pleasurable. 

That is why this has totally blindsided 
Dr. Ditungco. Is she seeing a shrink? A 
sex doctor? A therapist? Whatever. I'll 
ask for details later. I don't want to spoil 
the moment. 

“I’m recording this now babe.” Sex vid¬ 
eo? Nice. Dr. Ditungco slid his hand un¬ 
der his pants. Maybe I'll get a live show 
for appetizer. 

Elsie stood up, moves away from the 
computer, and sit at the edge of the bed, 
giving her husband a full view of her 
ensemble. Pink silk suspenders connect 
the sheer garter belt to the lace black 
stockings that highlight Elsie’s smooth, 
creamy, lithe legs, which she gently 
parted. Her right hand was touching 
her thigh, slowly inching upward, and 
there she caressed her wetness, as fin¬ 
ger and fabric rub her mound. Craving 
for more, she let slip her middle finger, 
underneath her black lace thong, and 
the bulge that is her finger moves in 
slow, circular motion. Elsie tilted her 
head as her body slowly gyrates and 
shudders. 


Dr. Ditungco hurriedly minimized the 
tablet’s volume, fearful that some¬ 
one outside the room would hear the 
moans. The doctor has grown restless, 
feverish, and sex-crazed, as he watched 
his wife pleasure herself and climax. 
“Oh my god babe, you’re so fucking hot. 
I want to come over and fuck you right 
now.” 

Elsie suddenly stopped what she was 
doing and looked straight at her hus¬ 
band. “Yeah babe? But who would fuck 

Clarisse?” 

Dr. Ditungco lurched, like he was sud- 

Jeremy is 
resenting 
putting 
the effort 
to consult 
a doctor. 
“Who’ll 
believe me, 
anyway?” 

denly punched in the gut. His ears rang, 
and he felt stunned and dizzy. There 
was a growing sense of panic spread¬ 
ing ah over his body, and nausea was 
fast creeping in. He felt his crotch tight¬ 
ened, as if it was violently twisted by a 
vice. His tumescence withered, and a 
searing pain starts to spread, from is 
groin to his midsection. 

“Clarisse? Who is Clarisse babe?” The 
cracked voice was almost a whimper, 
and even he himself found his effort to 
sound surprised and indignant at the 
accusation unconvincing. 

Elsie remained quiet, waiting for Dr. 
Ditungco confession, or his moment 


of realization. But Dr. Ditungco is im¬ 
mersed in speculating how Elsie found 
out. 

“Never tell your dirty secrets to a 
stranger, doctor.” 

“What stranger? Who told you?” 

“You did. Just a few minutes ago.” 

Dr. Ditungco is at a loss. He’s been in 
the clinic since morning, and he’s sure 
he hasn’t spilled any details on any 
clinic staff because he knows the cost of 
one slippery tongue blabbering on the 
wrong ear. He can lose his license, and 
maybe even be imprisoned. 

He got up and nervously paced, try¬ 
ing to remember everything that has 
happened since leaving the house and 
coming to work. He does not remem¬ 
ber seeing anyone he does not know. 
In fact, he only saw one patient today - 
some nut who claims he inhabits other 
people’s body once he is asleep. 

Jeremy. 

He felt a sudden chill as he gazed on the 
sleeping patient. He checked the time. 
It was 11:15 am. Because of her sched¬ 
ule in the hospital, Elsie usually naps 
after breakfast and gets up at around 
10 am. 

What the fuck. Can it be? 

Elsie’s voice is different now. It’s as if 
she transformed; an entirely different 
person in a blink of an eye. 

Elsie recited the numbers very slowly. 
Zero. Nine. Zero. Eight. Six. Eight. Zero. 
Nine. Five. Five. Five. 

“You said you wanted proof, right? She 
will know, doc. Elsie will know. I will 
make sure she gets to see this video 
once I have returned her body to her.” 
“Now, tell me everything about you and 
Clarisse, so that Elsie can hear every 
disgusting detail of your infidelity.” 

“Tell me, doctor. Or I will never leave.” 
Dr. Ditungco’s eyes widened in disbe¬ 
lief, his mouth ajar, as words suddenly 
fail the oftentimes glib doctor. 

“I told you about my problem, but you 
didn’t take me seriously. You think I 
was making it ah up?” 

Dr. Ditungco remained speechless, 
paralyzed by utter shock. 

“Do you believe me now, doctor?” 
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TEAM PLAYBOY 
DROPS THE 
HAMMER 
ON THE 
COMPETITION 

After reaping a plethora of awards at the 
Jack Enrile and BBM Cup, Team Playboy 
continued its winning ways by stamping 
its dominance in a series of recently con¬ 
cluded shooting tournaments. Gunning 
for a slot at the coveted World Shoot 2018, 
team captain Benedict dela Cruz, Arthur 
Santamaria, Itoy Placides, Nad Magpan- 
tay, and the rest of the Manila Rifle-Pistol 
and Sports Club (MRPSC) crew put on 
a show one tournament after the other, 
which is a testament to their hard work 
and dedication on and off the shooting 
range. Arthur admits that the secret to 
their success is the long hours of practice 
that the entire team goes through prior 
to joining a tournament, as well as the 
healthy exchange of tips and strategies in 
handling each firearm. 

Team Playboy’s recent achievements in¬ 
clude impressive wins at the 1st Spear¬ 
head Cup, Kagitingan ng Bataan Cham¬ 
pionships, Bato Cup 2, and the 2017 
South Tuzon Handgun Championships. 
All told, the road to World Shoot 2018 has 
been paved, and our team is locked 
and loaded to add more championship 
trophies in their already-filled coffers. 
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PLAYMATE UPDATE 



KHLOE TERAE: 

AUTISM 

AWARNESS 

People diagnosed with autism spec¬ 
trum disorder (ASD) need support 
and understanding. Playmate and 
Autism Speaks advocate Khloe Terae 
recalls the challenges that she and 
her family had to endure when they 
were trying to secure a diagnosis for 
her brother James, who has severe 
ASD. Through the dedicated efforts 
of concerned groups like Autism 
Speaks, the landscape has vastly im¬ 
proved, as more and more people 
and organizations readily provide 
the support as well as the solutions 
needed. 

Khloe is supremely grateful to 
those who have offered support to 
her brother and those who continue 
to contribute towards the advance¬ 
ment of ASD care and research. She 
has a couple of t-shirts on offer for 
those who want to contribute to the 
cause - all the proceeds will go to Au¬ 
tism Speaks. Check them out at http:/ 
www.khloeterae.ca/ autism.html. 



KANDRA VAN DER BANK 

South African Playmate Kandra Van Der Bank proves to the world 
that beyond her pretty face lies an equally gorgeous brain. Having 
recently picked up her diploma at Varsity College Sandton, the brunette 
bombshell graduated cum laude in Corporate Communications, 
finishing third overall. Not only will she leave you speechless with her 
looks, she can also narrate to you the rules of speech when trying to 
land a juicy business deal. 


JENI SUMMER: 

Owning a shapely derriere 
can take you places, 
and that’s exactly what 
happened to Playmate 
Jeni Summers. Having 
enticed the global 
audience for years with an 
array of sexy photoshoots, 
she recently received an 
invite to participate in 
Brazil’s Miss BumBum. 
This makes Jeni the first 
ever non-Brazilian to 
compete in the prestigious 
booty contest. Tet’s watch 
her bootyshake her wa^fto 
the crown this year. Jr 
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60 YEARS OF PLAYBOY AND OUR 6TH YEAR ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL 



MAY-JUNE 2014 ISSUE 

In celebration of the brand's Goth anniversary , we featured the lovely Mara Lopez , who 
happened to be the subject of many Filipino males'fantasies. The versatile actress and 
surfer shared a slice of her personal life and gamely posed wearing nothing but her 
confidence and a pair of bunny ears. Also, we conversed with Jiu-jitsu expert Alvin Aguilar 
and delved into the explosive realm of female orgasms. 
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